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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E commend our readers to the Loan Exhibition of Richard 
Wilson’s works which is now being held at the Tate Gallery, 
all the more in that Wilson is far less well represented in 
Trafalgar Square than he is in private collections and in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, where they have several of his 
masterpieces. Wilson was the greatest of our landscape painters before 
‘Turner and Constable, and it is grotesque that he should have remained 
so neglected in an age when there are always plenty of men ready to 
devote their lives to the “ study ” of Italian and Flemish primitives. We 
need not hold the opinion that England has been as fruitful of great 
painters as Italy or the Low Countries ; it would be grotesque even to 
dally with such an opinion. But we might at least make the most of what 


we have. 
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N spite of all the efforts of the Walpole Society English painting is 
Tou all too little known. Of our fine medieval work too little remains, 
though there is still some to be recovered ; the last fine example that we 
saw was found in a warehouse in the London Docks. Some are still under 
whitewash in the churches ; but most of them, like the glass and the 
statuary, even when they survived the Reformation, were destroyed by 
those vile Commissioners of Oliver Cromwell’s who went round with 
hammer and torch battering and burning the works of the Spirit to the 
glory of the Lord. Much work, however, remains to be done on the 
painting of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, in spite of the auction prices of the people 

_ who painted Highland Chiefs and fashionable women, have still in part 
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to be explored, and altogether to be interpreted to the general public. 
Even the exploration has still to be completed, as we say ; country houses 
are full of pictures by men who are not realised to be as good as they 
actually are, simply because their works have never been properly sur- 
veyed as a whole. And the Tate Gallery itself, in spite of its title of 
“National Gallery of British Art,” does not properly fill the gap so 
noticeable in Trafalgar Square, where a few great men, like Constable 
and Crome, are well shown, but the secondary (English) artists are 
neglected. At the twentieth century end the Tate, under its present 
enlightened direction, is being rapidly improved ; but we should like to 
see there a wing containing an adequate representation of the earlier men, 
not merely the Wilsons, but the Sartoriuses, Scotts, and Woottons, the 
Faringtons and Callcotts and Pethers. Had Nasmyth been a Dutchman 
some small town in Holland would have shown the visitor a whole room- 
full of him—and here we should have written monographs about him. 
The present exhibition will not have been fruitless if our public galleries 
acquire a few more good Wilsons and an added respect for him. In one 
provincial gallery at least we have seen excellent Wilsons “skied ” above 
the nastiest academic abominations of the nineteenth century. 
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TELEGRAM from “ Hannibal, Missouri ”’ :—‘* A monument to 

Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn will be erected on Cardiff Hill, 
standing at the head of one of Hannibal’s prominent business streets. 
It will be recalled that Cardiff Hill was mentioned repeatedly in the 
humorist’s books.” Well done, Hannibal ! 
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HERE is a suggestion of a character in one of W. H. Hudson’s books 

about the memorial in Hyde Park, of which we wrote last month. 
(We do not propose to say any more about it, pending a public riot, 
although we are tempted by the twelve-hour speech of denunication which 
was delivered last month by a Mr. Hague, a sculptor, fortified only by 
sandwiches and tepid applause). Beyond this, and Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens, we do not remember a single statue of a fictitious character in 
this country ; or, rather, a single statue to a character in fiction, for there 
are many statues which bear very little relation to the real characters 
whom they are supposed to represent. Tom Jones and Squire Western | 
are uncelebrated in Somerset ; Jan Ridd in Devon. There is no statue to 
Catherine Moreland in Bath and none to Deacon Brodie in Edinburgh. 
Perhaps there is no pressing reason why there should be, though in each 
instance we might say of the author that 

from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man. 
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Barchester was never specifically identified ; whatever the claims of 
Salisbury, Salisbury was not mentioned ; and it would be too much to ask 
each of the English cathedral cities to erect, in its close, a statue of Mrs. 
Proudie, though this might do Bishops’ wives a great deal of good. But 
yet there are characters who are more living than any in history, and more 
intensely associated with particular localities. 
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O suggest that Mr. Micawber, in bronze, should be permanently 

stationed outside Parliament or in Downing Street might be supposed 
to be facetious. But surely no Ipswich notable has ever reflected such 
glory on that ancient town as Mr. Pickwick, who once sojourned in its 
famous hostelry. The breast would swell and the eye melt at the sight of a 
sculptured Pickwick, brave with spectacles and bald pate, in the street at 
Ipswich ; much more than it ever would at Mr. Palmer, real, all too real, 
with his umbrella in Reading, or Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the nymphs of 
Temperance clustering around, in the Embankment Gardens at Charing 
Cross. Few men in history are as real as Dickens’s characters ; if only we 
waited for twenty years before putting up a statue to a public man weshould 
be spared most of the effigies. They rush them out, in an endeavour to 
defeat the inexorable indifference of posterity ; but posterity is indifferent 
all the same, except to the existence of the statue. Had a generation been 
allowed to pass, Arthur Sullivan’s little bust in the Embankment Gardens 
might have been made a full-sized statue. As it is he, who still delights 
young and old, has but a medallion and a weeping maiden, less than life 
size ; while poor old eminent W. E. Forster, once so famous, now so for- 
gotten, sails high among the plane trees, “‘ larger than human ” in his 
frozen frock-coat and trousers. And Raikes, the founder of Sunday Schools 
and the many denizens of cross roads and squares. There they stand, 
while the memory of each fades, in places mostly not particularly associated 
with them, but merely conveniently empty when the subscriptions were 
raised and some sort of place had to be found. Meanwhile Gads Hill and 
Eastcheap cry aloud for Falstaff, who haunts them daily, tossing the pots 
of sack or scuffing with the rogues in buckram. Hannibal has done well. 
Tom and Huck will hold the imagination when State Governors and 
Senators have all gone beyond reach of rosemary. Let one of the five 
towns put up a statue of Clayhanger’s father and our grandchildren will 
take more interest in it than the faithful portraits of many mayors ; let 
Mr. Easy, ‘“‘ good easy man,” smile in marble over some Hampshire vale, 
and he will mean something. We should welcome a spread of the example 
set by Hannibal. Two things provided : (1) that each statue be regarded 
as an equivalent for a statue of a real man which in its absence, would have 
been put up ; and (2) that only statues of characters on the whole likeable 
should be erected. It would be dreadful were we to come upon some small 
town in North or South and encounter Mr. Squeers or Uriah Heep 
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dominating the market-place ; and the last thing that the Middle West 
of America needs is a bevy of statues to Mr. Babbitt. 
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ORE time has meant more trouble taken over Wembley. Last year 
M: was a wonderful feat of co-ordination, but at times the beauty 
showed to be less than skin-deep and the skeleton came peeping through. 
The Palace of Arts has benefited noticeably, one of the best improvements 
being that the sculpture gallery is not so over-crowded. There is less 
statuary and the pieces can be more easily seen: at the same time, there 
is none quite so worth seeing as last year. The pictures may fairly be 
taken as representative. From the colonies, the South African examples 
are the best ; the Canadian reflect all the crudity of a young land with the 
imitativeness of a young painter. They are, however, keen and vigorous. 
The poster exhibition is bright and well chosen. Enormous strides have 
been made in this direction, and the selected designs are all in the first rank 
of their kind. They have purpose and they have power. But the most in- 
teresting innovation is the collection of tapestries hanging in the gallery 
that formerly held the Queen’s Dolls’ House. The ordinary public knows 
little of William Morris except his poetical work, which was only a small 
part of his activity ; he himself was often in doubt whether to make use 
of an idea in a poem or tapestry, and he said that a man who could not 
do the two equally well had better leave both alone. These designs by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, representing the quest of the Holy Grail, were 
woven by Morris at his Merton Abbey works. It is a pity that some 
of William Morris’s other work could not have been shown; modern 
furniture seems unduly preponderant. But the more successful it is the 
less it has to fear from comparison with old furniture. 
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R. ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Master of Magdalene 

College, Cambridge, died last month after a very short illness. He was 

aged 63, and those who saw him within a week or two of the end had 

hoped that he had many years of useful life before him. Mr. Benson, 
who was a son of the late Archbishop Benson, spent virtually his whole life at Eton 
and Cambridge. He was a boy at Eton, a scholar at King’s ; then a master at Eton for 
eighteen years ; then Fellow, and afterwards Master, of Magdalene. His first 
important book was a memoir of Archbishop Laud, published in 1886. In the 
nineties he became prominent as a poet ; the publication, in 1905, of The Upton Letters 
introduced him to a wide public which found beauty, consolation and entertainment 
in such works as From a College Window and Beside Still Waters. He wrote several 
ruminative books, and several biographical studies, the best of which were his Pater 
and Rossetti in the English Men of Letters Series, both admirable works of their kind. 
In the long run his poems (not adequately represented in the current anthologies, or 
by Land of Hope and Glory) may prove his most durable monument ; but he must be 
always notable in the annals of his College, which he found in low water, and left in a 
state of great prosperity, and much enriched by buildings of which he was the father. 
Mr. Benson was a very tall, big, handsome man, with a fair moustache and a quiet 
insinuating voice. He was always at his best with young men, whom he understood, 
and for whose development he was able to do much. He will leave a gap, not easy to be 
filled, in the life of the University. 
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‘a HE booksellers,’ said Johnson, “ are generous, liberal-minded men.”” Whether 
or not modern Cambridge is willing to re-echo this verdict, it was certainly 
unanimous in its desire to pay a tribute to David, the bookseller who has for 29 years 
humanised the Cambridge market-place. The tribute was in the form of a luncheon 
in the hall of Trinity on 11th June last. The chair was taken by Mr. Arthur Gray, 
Master of Jesus, who was supported by representatives of many generations of David’s 
clientéle—among them, to name but a few, were Dr. Peter Giles (Master of 
Emmanuel), Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. Charles Whibley, Mr. T. R. Glover and 
Mr. Lytton Strachey. Naturally many kind things were said about David both in 
the chairman’s speech and in letters written by the Master of Trinity, the Provost of 
Eton and other distinguished absentees. But the outstanding fact about David’s stall 
is that it is one of the few places left in the world where the booklover may pick up a 
bargain. If David secures a rare book for half-a-crown, he will let you have it for 
3s. 6d. or 4s. and enjoy selling it as much as you enjoy buying it. Floreat. 
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LORD BYRON International Memorial Fund, with the vicar of Hucknall 
| Torkard as treasurer, has been instituted. The object is to provide (1) a memorial 
‘to Byron in the church at Hucknall Torkard (where at present the most conspicuous 

relevant object is a Byron Fish Shop) ; and (2) Byron Travelling Scholarships for 
‘students of the humanities, irrespective of nationality. Steps are being taken to raise 
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an international subscription. Meanwhile visitors to the tomb are always welcome at 
Hucknall Torkard church, and those who come on Wednesdays, Thursdays or 
Saturdays can go over Newstead Abbey as well, provided notice be given to the Vicar. 
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HE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION, LTD., 37, Maiden Lane, W.C.2, is about 
to publish an important work, The Printed Maps in the Atlases of Great Britain 
and Ireland, A Bibliography, 1579-1580, by Thomas Chubb, late of the British Museum 
Map Room. It is the first bibliography attempted of the contents of the Atlases of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and will contain particulars of all known Atlases of those 
countries. It will be of great value in dating stray maps. The subscription price is 42s. 
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When Plays in volume form do not as a rule sell largely, but Pirandello’s 
are an exception. The recent boom in the theatre has resulted in Messrs. 
Dent’s edition selling out in three days. 
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HE latest volume to be added to Messrs. Heinemann’s collected edition of the 
works of Maurice Baring is Diminutive Dramas (5s.). This book, containing a 
large number of plays, mainly historical, is to be commended to all amateur dramatic 
societies who are in search of “ one-acters.” The little dramas about Shakespeare, 
Alfred and the Cakes, and King Henry VIII would be successful on any stage ; and 
there are others. 
7) 77 77 


HE P.E.N. Club has just launched an international scheme to promote transla- 

tion of worthy works from one language into another. The Centres in each 
country are to advise all other Centres of books considered worthy of translation. 
The first advice from the London Centre will consist of two lists, making the scheme 
retrospective over contemporary literature, chosen from books issued from 1900 to 
1924 inclusive. The first will be of books from the commencement of the twentieth 
century until 1919, the second of Post-War Books. 
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Paes Review of English Studies, edited by R. B. McKerrow, is a new quarterly 


issued by Sidgwick & Jackson at 3s. There is a preliminary explanation : “‘ To 
the founders of this Review it seems that research as they understand it is the life- 
. blood of literary history.” Research is defined as consisting largely in “‘ rediscovery ” : 

the unearthing of facts, and the placing of them in proper relations, will be the 
Review’s main business. Among the articles are Elizabethan Stage Gleanings by G. K. 
Chambers, The Present Value of Byron, by Professor Oliver Elton, who calls for a 
modern Don Fuan but will call in vain ; Some Notes on Dryden, by G. Thorn-Drury 
and Shakespeare and “ Sir Thomas More,” by Professor Levin L. Shucking. Pro- 
fessor Shucking advances a series of arguments to dispute the Shakespearean author- 
ship of the celebrated lines : all we can say is that whatever parallel passages the 
professors may produce, a jury of the best living poets would certainly ascribe the | 
lines to Shakespeare. It is not a matter for parallel idioms, images and scansion : 


it is a matter of contact with a mind and i i 
: a music that have not com 
teachers of English should take this Review. sarees 
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POE A Roy 
Anarchy 


N the dark, in bed, the brows of lovers will touch 
[ces with nothing at all between bone and bone, 
Coffer against coffer of mind, and they will not move. 
Silent they’ll be, their hearts overflowing with love, 
Or sometimes kiss and whisper, or sweetly moan. 
Yet silent or whispering, lying two lovers alone, 
Locked from the world in the dark, they are separate still, 
An impassable gulf between, across which they call 
Like voice to voice from shores of a lightless sea. 
A moment, surrendered in climax of ecstasy 
Only aware of souls’ and bodies’ kiss 
They may burn with the wordless knowledge of mutual bliss, 
Completeness of giving ; yet the flush of fever goes, 
And its flame dies ; and gateways noiseless close, 
And behind are wings again, and lonely flight, 
The cold swift mathematical movement of thought, 
Or wandering memory straying like a moth in the night. 


Thus lovers, and by day 

Of all they think, how little the dearest can say. 

Even those most pure and devoted must daily wage 

The wars of love and the sweet diplomacies 

Where self will plot for its ends in a fair disguise, 

Or yield to love, for the sake of love, with seeming. 

And coldness they sometimes know and even rage 

’ Remorsefully checked, and days divorced when the dreaming 
Of obscured and oblivious love is forgotten ; and scheming 
And striving in the world the ego fights for its own. 

And neglect of love may bring of lovers the best 

To a place where a careless petulant word expressed 

May open before their feet a gulf of dread 

In whose depths is the dreadful image of love lying dead, 
And they shrink from a lonely life without ever a friend. . . . 


Though they love and would die for each other ; and will to the end. 


Thus these most close and dear, 
Even these with whom the pitiful heart has been bared 
In its weakness, and shame’s most intimate secrets shared, . 
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(Though candour’s utter prostration could never disclose 
The whole of that secret world that so quickly grows). 
And of others how little we know, that we know for true, 
The strangers we call our friends ; we see what they do 
For an hour a day may be, and hear what they think 

For an hour a year ; and ever we stand on the brink 

Of rash disclosure ; and ever in fear we shrink 

With a friendly smile lest dreadfully there should be 

A stripping of enmity’s naked roots, or afraid 

In all our friendship’s complicate web to see 

A fabric of exploitation or trust betrayed. . . . 

A conventional waiving of self as we talk, a pretence 

That the caverns of self are not there, a thick wall of defence 
From acquaintance, yet ever there glowers the unsleeping within. 
And, beyond, each one has a world of foes ; each man 
Will anger to blood against person and class and clan, 
Swayed by suspicion, and fear and hate and lust, 

And conflict of loves that is ever the most unjust. 

And out on the verge of the world are the tribes of sin 
Whose good is our evil, whose alien instincts show 

In their eyes, deep secular thoughts that we never could know. 
A chequered tempestuous world where the watcher sees 
Men coveting, fighting and dying, an endless strife 

In ignorant fever for power and pride and life : 

The destined prey of the hosts of desire and disease. 


Yet sighs the absurd unreasoning voice of our blood 

For a world, alas !—and there is no bitter cold there, 

Nor scorching heat, nor blossom with worm in the bud, 
And babes do not die, nor blindness comes to the old there, 
But the sun shines fair, and the rain falls soft, and the clime 
Conspires with the seed for the loveliest fruits of time, 

And the young are strong, and the old go green to the grave 
Without pain, and none is master and none is slave. 

And music sounds from the boats, and garlands are woven 
By maids at noon, and great calm statues are cloven 

Out of the cliffs, by the shrines of sunnier gods. 


Divine, magnificent spirit of man that will face 
Invincible ever the battle with hopeless odds 
And cannot but dream ere he falls of a time and a race, 
Of a day when the world of men maturer grown 
Will live without law in perfect wisdom and grace 

/ Like the solar system hanging in awful space, 


It rts sustained serenely by love alone ! 
Ss ees J. C. SQUIRE 
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Patience 


HEN there’s no fiercer fire to light 
W Than burns of coal, and it is night, 
And babes are sleeping overhead, 
And quietness with creaking tread 
Stops at the door and tries the lock, 
And no one talks but Granfer clock 
At odds with Time against the wall, 
And even Time’s trumpets faintlier call— 
Then, when all’s tranquil but my heart, 
I sign that peace with conscious art, 
Set my two candles’ straitened light 
Above the table’s polished night, 
Take down the Patience pack, and deal 
Piles that in gleaming order seal 
With law the lawless fount of doubt, 
And try to get The Wrangler out. 


Now Godhead broods, with whispers terse, 
Over a pasteboard Universe. 

Steadfast behind his darting eyes 

Burns the One Way to Paradise. 

And all untouched by Sin and Woe 
Under quick hands his creatures go 
Complacently from height to height 
Unerring, while twin suns their light 
Cast on dark mazes of Design, 

And at Fulfilment glorious shine, 

When Growth and Will forever stop 
With Kings, divinely right, on top. 

For there’s no Adversary here 

But Chance who (demonstrably clear) 
Himself is finite, his blind claw 

Blunted by mathematic law. 

And if his puny power should toil 
Successfully to twist the coil, 

This is a gem in Godhead’s crown :— 
To cast his whole Creation down 

In silent overthrow. For then, 

When Kings are dust with common men 
And hearts with clubs have been confused 
And diamonds with base metal fused, 
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What’s easier than to face the Void 
With Will refreshed, Desire uncloyed, 
And with old Law (or other new) 
Carry the Cosmic Process through ? 


Old crazy king, you were most wise 

To solace your sad glittering eyes 

And soothe your restless hands with these 
Strange ministers to kingly ease ; 

And with what witless blind largesse 
First carved these gauds, a world to bless ! 
Cards are such gay fantastic things, 

At their cool touch illusion springs, 

And spreads a never-hopeless strife 

For all who’re not too good at life. 
Tedious spinsters’ faded eyes 

Kindle above them gay surmise ; 

All children love them ; old men play 
From whom the world has rolled away ; 
And even youth in doubtful hour 
Summons this painted ghost of power. 


Wet Naight 


OW that the evening shuts with rain, 
And early creeps the pallid light 
Unmourned from fields of sodden grain, 

And in untimely night 

The brave confusion of my flowers 

Is quenched, I sit as lovers will 

Who gaze at loss through timeless hours. 

Cold is my heart, and still. 


But it was hot with pity when 

At noonday from a window high 

I watched black weather from the west 
Steal on a summer sky. 

O, it was torn with sadness then 

To feel light dimmed, sweet air forlorn 
With change, and gusty dark unrest 
Fever the deep-breath’d morn. 
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For soon the wing of heaven was crushed 
With inky smudges on its bloom, 

And wildflowers deep in meadows hushed 
Shivered against the gloom ; 

And water’s lustrous limbs fell still, 
Bright shadows to one sick shade grew, 
And, as I watched, each dreaming hill 
Woke, a tense watcher too. 


Then ran a shudder through the air, 
And harrassed winds began to sigh 
And tear the ashen tree-tops where 
Dark storm rags whipped the sky. 
And when at last from window high 

I turned with dragging steps.away, 
My heart was dark with pain, for I 
Had seen grow sick, and pale, and die 
The beauty of a day. 


I read a poem this morning 


OW shattered are my mind’s monotonous tides, 
That swung against dumb coasts their languid fret, 
And on my waters wild new gaiety rides, 

With the tall sea’s bright thunder I am beset. 


And this new rhythm that shakes me searches out 

Gardens a long time lost on the tide’s floor, 

Plucks at strange blooms, turns their drowned beauty about, 
Combs them with spray and rocks them in to shore. 


So with bright wreck my thirsty bays fill up 
And all my foaming crannies with delight. 

I am all glorious as a sea-worn cup, 

Sunken beneath that storm of music and light. 


BARRINGTON GATES 
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The Miller, his Son, and the Ass 


(La Fontaine, Fables III, 1) 


Y right of birth, Art’s eldest daughter, Greece, 
First of the Land of Fable held the lease ; 
But Fancy’s field was never reaped so clean 
That later comers found no ears to glean, 
For still her realm has deserts not a few 
Where each fresh poet makes discovery new ; 
And here is an example, apt and gay, 
Which to Racan Malherbe told one day. 
These twain, fit pair in Horace’ steps to follow, 
Masters to us, but pupils to Apollo, 
Meeting by hazard in a place apart, 
Each to his brother-poet spoke his heart ; 
And first Racan : ‘“ Friend, ’tis to you I look, 
You, to whom Life is as a well-conned book. 
Who through its every varying stage have passed, 
From whom it holds no secret at the last— 
What aim shall I pursue? ’Tis time to settle : 
You know my birth, my means, my gifts, my mettle : 
Shall I to town or country have resort ? 
Or try the Army ? or a post at Court? 
Each lot is poised ’twixt fortune and miscarriage : 
There are good times in war, there’s risk in marriage . . . 
*T were easy, could I follow my own choice ; 
But friends, Court, Public—all will claim a voice.” 
** Please all the world ! you’ll have your work cut out,” 
Said Malherbe ; “ here’s a tale to think about. 


A Miller and his boy, I’ve heard somewhere, 

Set out to sell their Donkey at the fair. 

The sire was grey ; the son, as I was told, 

A well-grown youngster, fifteen summers old. 

To keep the animal in fresh condition 

For entering the market competition, 

(Poor silly fellows ! don’t you wish you’d seen ’em ?) 
They tied him up, and carried him between ’em 
Swung by his four legs like a chandelier. 

The first who met them found the sight so queer, 
He burst out laughing. ‘‘ Here’s a jest,” said he ; 
‘“‘T know which is the donkey, of you three.” 
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The Miller owned his error, dropt the load, 
Unbound his legs, and shoo’d him down the road. 
The Ass, who had enjoyed the novel way 

Of travelling, set up a dismal bray. 

Unmoved, the master told his son to ride, 
And walked himself. The group were now espied 
By three rich merchants, who were horrified. 
“Shame ! ” cried the oldest, “ sight of all abhorred ! 
A greybeard lackey to a youthful lord ! 

What, must I tell you twice ? Pert boy, get down, 
And let your reverend elder ride to town.” 

“‘ Well,” said the sire, ‘‘ we’ll do our best to please you ; 
I'll ride, and he shall walk, if that will ease you.” 
Next came three girls. ‘‘ I hate,” said one, “‘ to see 
That poor young child plod on so wearily, 

While yon curmudgeon, with complacent air, 

Lolls like a fat calf in a Bishop’s chair.” 

“ Calf!’ cried the Miller, “‘ Calf ! at sixty-two ! 
Be off, you jades, or twill be worse for you.” 
After much backchat of this lively kind, 

He yields, and makes the lad get up behind. 

Soon a third group of critics chanced to pass. 


“ They’re mad,” quoth one ; “ they'll kill that poor old ass, 


Beating him so, with such a load. Oh brave ! 

Have they no pity on their faithful slave ? 

*Tis my belief they want his skin, to sell.” 

“‘ Well,” cried the sire at this fresh onslaught, “ well, 
He’s but a fool who hopes to please mankind ; 

Yet stay—perhaps there’s still a way to find.” 

By a last compromise, they both dismount, 

And the proud donkey saunters on in front. 

A passer-by exclaimed ‘‘ What forms are these ? 
The Miller sweats, the Donkey takes his ease ! 

You spare your ass and spoil your shoes, old fool ! 
Why don’t you wrap him up in cottonwool ? 
Gilles, in the song, knew better ; he would ride, 
When off he spanked a-courting of his bride. 
Triplet of donkeys!” “ Yes,” the old man replied, 
“Yes, I’m an ass, I own ’tis as you say, 

But from henceforth I’ll follow my own way. 
Praise me or blame me, prate or hold your tongue, 
Pll back my taste.” He did ; nor was he wrong. 


My friend, whate’er may be your chosen walk 

The Church, Court, State, War, Wedlock, Love’s desire, 
Hustle in town, or humdrum in the shire, 

There’s only one thing certain—folks will talk.” 
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The Old Lion 


(La Fontaine, Fables III, 14) 


HE Lion, tyrant of the woods, at length 
Bowed down by years, mourning his prowess gone, 
By his own thralls one day was set upon, 

Who in his weakness found their strength. 

The Horse came close, and gave his Lord a kick, 

The Wolf a bite, the Ox a gore, ; 

While the poor Monarch, weary, sad and sick, 

Crippled by age, could scarce fetch breath to roar. 

He waited for his end without a sigh, 

Till seeing at last the Ass approaching too, 

‘“‘ Enough,” he said. “ I was content to die ; 

But ’tis twice dying, to be spurned by you.” 


Philomel and Procne 


(La Fontaine, Fables Ill, 15) 


HE swallow Procne left her home one day, 
And far from cities took her way 
To where poor Philomel the summer long 
Deep in a forest sang her song. 
““ My sister,’ she began, “‘ how have you been ? 
"Tis sure a thousand years since you were seen. 
Indeed, since that old dreadful time in Thrace 
I can’t remember to have spied your face. 
What are your plans? for you can hardly mean 
In this lone spot your whole life through to dwell.” 
“ Ts there a sweeter ? ”’ answered Philomel. 
“* But then your music ! ”’ she rejoined ; 
““ Only the animals to hear, 
Or at the best some rustic hind ! 
For gifts like yours the desert is no sphere. 
Come to the town, and let your genius blaze. 
Besides, these leaves must all your days 
Recall that hour of pain and dread 
When Tereus in those other woodland ways 
Laid violent hands upon your lovely head.” 
“Tis just that memory,” her sister said, 
‘‘ Which keeps me here for ever ; seeing men, 
I should live through that shameful hour again.” 
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To Grammar 


AUGHTER of Alexandrian pedantry, 
Mysterious descendant of the Sphinx, 
Born to confuse the honest mind that thinks 
To probe the hidden deeps of history 
And overpass the perils of the sea 
Of alien languages ; the swimmer sinks 
In thy cross-currents, Grammar, and he drinks 
Deep of the salt brine of perplexity. 
Ah, happy he who scorns thy fettering rules, 
Who dares to wander through the realms of speech 
Untrammelled by traditions of the schools ; 
Who, like the wave that dashes on the beach, 
Moves on majestic, nor regards the fools 
Who crush with petty laws the minds they seek to teach. 


M. W. HUGHES 


Domestic Thoughts in a Bath-‘Room 


Smiles cheerfully in swathes of placid white ; 
And all the taps laugh in their brazen way, 
Winking in fits and starts towards the light 


Until the steam enshrouds them, one by one .. . 
And into clear green water slide from me, 

Into the glass-clear ripples all around, 

The daily cares of domesticity. 


With drowsy hand I make the eddies play, 
Forgetting, as they cleanly dance about, 

Those eddies in the sink, when down the pipe 
The thick brown water clucks and gurgles out. 


And I forget potato-skins encrusted 

With little lumps of hard unfriendly mould ; 
And sullen saucepans waiting to be polished ; 
And clinging paste refusing to be rolled ; 


And I forget that sad diurnal skirmish, 


A FTER a tired day the cold clean paint 


_ Chasing elusive dust on polished wood ; 


And I forget that tired persistent wonder 
If cleanliness is really any good. 


BRONWEN EVANS 
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Stiletto 


OU wanted so much, who crave only sleep, 

That much can I give, and peace that is deep : 

My kiss, it is cold . . . and his was as fire. . . 
But mine will assauge the strongest desire. 


P. G. N. CHAMBERS 


St. Fohn’s Gardens, Oxford, in August 


Y friends, this garden pleasance that you see 
Is sacred to the memory of those 
Who here found rest and Sanctuary from foes 
Laying presumptuous hands on Sovereignty. 
Here often walked the gentle tyrant ; here 
He whispered secrets for his consort’s ear 
And took his baby children on his knee. 
There, by the roses, when the day was done, 
Sweet Lovelace mused on battles lost and won 
And Falkland dreamed of peace and liberty. 
There lords met ladies wandering through the dusk 
And looked into their eyes and smelt the musk 
That comes from sleeping flowers, and here, maybe, 
Girls plighted troth before their lads were slain 
When Rupert led his troopers out again. 
And still perchance they mourn that cruel plight 
And linger in the garden that they love, 
Till morning touch the summer sky above 
And daisies turn their petals to the light. 
And do they wander here, poor phantom throng, 
When the year dies and chill blasts sweep along 
The sear autumnal leaves and winter’s blight 
Settles on all with rain and wind and cold ? 
But surely now, by Zephyrs soft consoled, 
They fondly think of every hard won fight 
And dally with their loves beneath the trees ; 
Or, strolling, hold wise converse at their ease 
With souls of gownéd scholars through the night. 
EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 
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THE RAR ROU 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


HEN Mrs. Willesden’s parrot escaped it rocketed in a pale- 

green streak across the sky and settled in the chestnut tree 

at the foot of the garden, where it became invisible among 

the branches. Invisible, that is to say, to Maud Pemberty 
and Eleanor Fitch who stood staring up under their hands into the glare 
of the morning, until Maud located his head, a vermilion blot borne up 
and down like a buoy, slowly, by the undulations of a lower layer of the 
foliage. The chestnut tree blazed all over in the sunshine with candles of 
wax blossom. The scent of the pollen gave Eleanor Fitch shivers ; about 
the end of May she would pass the tree on any pretext, sighing for some- 
thing that she could not remember. Maud was in love, and chestnut 
flowers meant nothing to her ; besides, as parlour-maid, she had more to 
do in the house than Miss Fitch, who was only a companion. 

Now they both stood looking up at the parrot piteously, fearfully ; 
Maud who had left the window open and Eleanor who had been cleaning 
the cage. They advanced towards the tree unconsciously, step by lingering 
step, as though attracted ; still with that mesmeric upward stare. 

The parrot took no notice of them. It wobbled along the branch, 
peevishly disentangling its wing and tail feathers from the long-fingered 
leaves. Its tongue was in one corner of its beak ; its head turned and its 
eyes rolled from side to side in a mixture of ecstasy and apprehension. 
Once or twice it lost its balance and tilted right forward with a muffled 
squawk until it was hanging nearly upside down. It would recover itself, 
look reproachfully down at its claws, and totter along further, till another 
clump of leaves swept down to assault it. It wore an air of silly bravado, 
and looked what it was, thoroughly idiotic. 

Mrs. Willesden had no brothers, cousins or lovers: none certainly 
who were sailors, and none of these, therefore, had brought the parrot 
home to her from Indian seas. Dark-faced men may have dazzled it, 
against the purple of the ocean, with the swinging gold of their earrings, 
and held it up to stroke the sleek vermilion of its head. This Eleanor — 
would have wished to believe, and Mrs. Willesden even playfully assever- 
ated ; but the parrot had not, somehow, the aroma. It had no pedigree ;_ 
Mrs. Willesden had bought it at an auction at the other side of London: 
a very new-looking parrot, newer-looking even than the complete edition 
of Lord Lytton, or the mahogany chest of drawers. It was a guaranteed 
talker but its conversation was neither entertaining, relevant, nor profane. 
It would mutter “ Poll, Po-oll, Pol-pol-pol ” for hours, in an ecstasy of 
introspection, or say “ Lead, kindly Light ”—just that, no more of the 
hymn. If one spoke to it, besought it, cursed it, wooed it, it would blink 
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at one in a smoulder of malevolence and say “‘ Minnie ? Minnie! Tom? 
Minnie ! ” 

Mrs. Willesden loved the parrot and would sit beside it for hours in 
the afternoons. It was carried into the dining-room to meals, and its 
cage was placed beside her at the head of the table, on a butler’s tray. 
Eleanor hated the parrot, and used to come down and clean its cage early 
in the morning before breakfast, so as to get that over. Thus it was that 
the parrot had escaped at a quarter-past-eight, before Mrs. Willesden was 
awake, while yellow cotton blinds still unflickeringly sheathed her windows. 
Mrs. Willesden slept late to-day ; one did not care, one did not dare to 
wake her. Eleanor and Maud stood sodden-footed out in the dew, with 
now and then a backward glance up at Mrs. Willesden’s window, and their 
hands burnt and their fingers twitched with the desire to grab the parrot 
by its scaly legs and its wings and thrust it shrieking back into its cage. 

Eleanor’s mind went whirling round like a wheel on the hub of this 
moment. She knew that what had brought her here to be Mrs. Willesden’s 
companion had also brought about the escape of the parrot—her own 
immense ineffectuality. She knew that she was a clever girl, or she might 
possibly have loved Mrs. Willesden, she knew that she was a wise girl or 
she could not so continuously have tolerated her. She knew that she must 
be a nice-looking girl, or Mrs. Willesden, whose sense of beauty had found 
its culminating expression in the parrot, would never have engaged her. 
She knew, however, that she could not be dangerously attractive, because 
although she was quite ready to marry anybody who seemed at all suitable, 
and thus escape from life with Mrs. Willesden and the equally odious 
alternative of using her brains, nobody, even of the most unsuitable, had 
so far presented himself. She never thought about men because she fully 
agreed with Mrs. Willesden that this was not nice ; she merely wondered 
sometimes when Mrs. Willesden would have become a thing of the past. 
It was while thus wondering that she had turned away from the parrot’s 
cage to look in a mirror and, thus looking, had heard the unlatched door 
swing open and the silken sound of the flight. As things were now 
Mrs. Willesden might very soon become a thing of the past ; and a swift 
nostalgia for security made the sky blur and glitter and the chestnut- 
candles swim. 

“‘ Well, it’s no good crying, Miss,” said Maud. “ It doesn’t get us out 
of anything, what I mean.” 

“I’m not,” said Eleanor quickly. ‘“‘ Poll, pretty Polly-poll, come 
downsey ! ” : 

“Come downsey !” echoed Maud “ (Yah, get out of that, you dirty 
beast !) Well, he doesn’t understand, Miss. He’s just stupid.”’ 

““ Go into the house and get the cage, Maud. Stick a banana between 
the bars, so’s he can only get at it from the inside, and put it down on the 
grass with the door open. Go quickly and —hush!". 

Maud went, and Eleanor stood staring, still mesmerically, up at the 
parrot while the imagined eyes of Mrs. Willesden burnt into her back. She 
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stared up at the parrot, but Polly was preoccupied with his feat of balance 
and was perpetually in profile. He was not to be mesmerised and, just as 
Maud emerged from the house with the cage held at arm’s length and the 
door invitingly open, he toppled forward urgently, beat for a moment with 
his wings, then flopped into the air. He did not rise very high this time, 
but after describing one or two lopsided circles, as though with wings 
unevenly weighted, he skimmed the top of the garden wall, glittered for a 
second above it in poised uncertainty, and vanished. 

“ There |”? said Maud, and Eleanor gathered her skirts together, gave 
one calculating glance, and was up and on to the top of the wall like a cat. 

The parrot ambled slowly through the air, with, as it were, the jog of a 
fat pony translated into flight. It clumsily attempted a landing on some 
branches in the next garden, and slid off again, its claws ripping the leaves. 
All along, in the pleasant irregular gardens of the road, glass-houses 


sparkled, flashing out rays, geraniums in the beds made neat little cubes of 


coral and scarlet, violas grew in great mauve cushions. A furtive young 
wind spilt the petals from the fruit trees on to the grass, stirred the pools 
they made, then crept away, frightened. Eleanor, equally furtive, knelt 
up on the wall, looked all round her, and tucked her skirts down. She 
calculated that the parrot must without fail come wheezily to earth at 
either the Cuthbertsons’ or the Philpots’. It would have a long way to fly 
before it reached the poplars of the one garden which she could not possibly 
enter to retrieve it. The poplars tapered above all the trees of the gardens 
with a sort of elegant irresponsibility ; they swayed towards one another 
and glittered with mirth. They rose from out of the four walls of the 
Lennicotts’ garden, and within these walls no one in the road had set foot 
since the occupation of the Lennicotts. 


‘Towards the poplars the parrot leisurely proceeded, as one in good time ~ 


for an appointment, and somewhere down below them came to earth. 
Mrs. Willesden had told Eleanor that it was better not to ask about the 
Lennicotts, and that it was all very, very sad. Indeed, the less one knew 
the better, everybody felt, and ladies flinched as they told one another in 
low voices things about the Lennicotts which one did not care to say, but 
which demanded to be said. Mrs. Willesden told Eleanor that sin was 
becoming, alas, very prevalent (though one did not care to talk to an 
unmarried girl about these things) and that she was thankful that her mother 


had not lived to see these days, and that her dear husband had also been — 


spared. “ It is not even known,” she said, “‘ that they are the Lennicotts, 


but he is a Lennicott, and she is called Mrs. My library does not keep his — 


novels, and that nice young man there looked very much surprised when 
I asked for them. Mrs. Cuthbertson lent me a copy of one of them, but 
I found it very difficult to read, and so did she.” | 


a ge 3 : race 
Was it improper?” asked Eleanor, in a low voice, winding wool quickly. 


a 


““ One may be sure of that,” Mrs. Willesden had replied, ‘‘ but as I tell _ 


you I did not finish the book ; it was so very dull. As far as I got, I did 
not see anything in it, and I glanced through to the end and did not see 
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anything either. However, I should not have dreamed of keeping a book 
like that in the house with a young girl like you about—Eleanor, you had 
better rewind that wool, you are winding it too tightly . . .” 

Even in London, it was said, many people would not know the Lennicotts, 
so they had come here, doubtless in the hopes of making nice friends. 
The road deplored the Lennicotts, and the neighbourhood envied the road. 
In the evenings, long shafts of blistering whiteness streamed out from the 
headlamps of cars and lent an unseemly publicity to the comings and goings 
of everybody’s cats. These cars drew up perpetually outside the Lennicotts’ 
with a long faint sound like a sniff. Though they entertained, the 
Lennicotts were not rowdy; one heard only, sometimes, low excited 
laughter of the kind that made one wish to stop and listen ; and, very 
rarely, Mrs. Lennicott’s voice, which was very beautiful, came floating 
down among the trees of the road as she sang to her guests after dinner. 

The parrot dropped down among the poplars, and Eleanor’s heart 
dropped with it, like a stone. She heard a slight rattle at the upstairs 
window and knew that Mrs. Willesden’s blind was up and that soon 
everything would be over. She gathered herself together, her tongue 
curled back in her mouth with terror, and leapt from the top of the wall 
into the lane full of nettles that ran along the backs of the gardens, past 
the Willesdens’, past No. 17’s, 18’s and 19’s till it broadened out under the 
Lennicotts’ poplars into a small patch of common. As she turned the bend 
of the lane and heard the rustle of the poplars above her, she heard also, 
very distinctly and monotonously, the parrot saying ‘‘ Minnie ? Minnie!” 
down in the garden inside the walls. Had it encountered anybody, or was 
it merely talking to itself? 

Eleanor did not believe that early rising could possibly be compatible 
with moral obliquity. An outraged sense of fitness was therefore added to 
her astonishment when, having adjusted her pincenez, she found herself 
looking down from the top of the Lennicotts’ wall on to the unswerving 
centre-parting of Mrs. Lennicott’s marmalade-coloured hair. The parrot 
sat biting its nails on one end of a pergola, and Mrs. Lennicott did not 
notice it because she was reading a book of poetry with large print and 
smoking a cigarette ina long holder. She sat in a deck chair with her feet 
on a recumbent watering-can, and wore, as might have been expected, 
coloured leather shoes. When she heard the scratching sound of Eleanor’s 
toes seeking purchase on the outer bricks she looked up, smiled vaguely, 
with the sun on her gold lashes, and said, “\sood morning. Have you 
come to look for a tennis ball ? Do come in.” 

She had a long chin, and a plump, oval, delicately-coloured face. Her 
eyebrows arched very innocently, and she looked at Eleanor uncom- 
prehendingly, but with an air of earnest effort, as though she were a 
verse of Georgian poetry that one could not possibly understand. ‘‘ Do 
come in!” she repeated. 

_ “ Thank you,” said Eleanor. “‘ I only wanted that parrot.” She pointed 
to the pergola, and Mrs. Lennicott, laying her book face downwards on 
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the grass, turned her head with interest in the same direction. Her hair 
was braided against her cheek. 5 

“ Really,” she said, “ is that your parrot ? It 1s very beautiful. But do 
come in and take it away if you want it. I expect it is very valuable. It 
may have been here for some time, but I did not notice tt because this 
garden is always full of birds, and I am very stupid about natural history.” 

For the first time that morning the parrot looked straight at Eleanor ; 
for the first time in their acquaintanceship it had a gleam of intelligence in 
its eye. “‘ Take me,” it seemed to say, “ I am an old sick bird, beaten out 
and weary. I have aspired and failed—it is finished. Take me.” A white 
sheath rolled up over its eyes ; its feathers drooped. 

Eleanor had an idea that if she did not breathe very deeply, if she 
walked lightly on the tips of her toes, taking as few steps as possible, and 
if she did not look quite straight at anything, especially Mrs. Lennicott, 
she might, having entered the Lennicotts’ garden, yet leave it uncon- 
taminated. She therefore sprang from the wall, alighting on her hands 
and on the balls of her feet, as she had been taught at school, at the very 
brink of a flower-bed. As she stood upright she half saw, then turned 
irresistibly to watch, Mrs. Lennicott rise with one ripple from the deck 
chair and walk as though entranced towards the pergola, holding up her 
hands. Her dress hung ungirt from her bosom and swept the grass so 
that its hem was dark with dew. 

“* Oh, how beautiful you are!” she sighed. ‘‘ How your head flashes ! 
You must forgive me,”’ she said to Eleanor, “‘ but I have never looked very 
closely at a parrot before.” | 

Polly was obviously gratified. He ducked his head and fluttered his 
tail-feathers, and swayed a little from the claws. He conveyed by a multi- 
plicity of innuendoes that Mrs. Willesden and Eleanor were a pair of old 
frumps, and that even Minnie had left much to be desired ; and that he 
knew a woman of distinction when he met her. Had Mrs. Lennicott been 
allowed to engage him further in conversation his capture from the rear 
might easily have been effected, but Eleanor was too precipitate. Her out- 
stretched hands cast a shadow: Polly felt them coming and soared into 
the air with spread wings like a Phoenix. He squawked derision at Eleanor 
and steered a zig-zag course to the verandah drain-pipe, from the pipe to 


an upper window-sill, from the window-sill to a tank, from the tank to | 


the ridge of the roof between two chimney pots. 
* Oh, how terrible for you !” cried Mrs. Lennicott, in real distress. 
Eleanor’s cheeks burnt ; little wisps of hair came down and frisked in 
the light wind, tickling the back of her neck. The tides of her spirit were 
slow, drawn by the slow moon of her intelligence, but now anger stirred 
in her ; She drew a gasp which shook her and locked her fingers together. 
: ’m going to catch that parrot,” she said, turning to Mrs. Lennicott, 
I’m going to catch it so’s to wring its neck.” 


66 : 
Have you ever wrung anything’s neck ? ” asked Mrs. Lennicott in an 
awed voice. 
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When Eleanor admitted that she hadn’t, Mrs. Lennicott, with obvious 
relief, invited her to come into the house and catch the parrot. ‘ It would 
be very easy,” she said, “ to get out on to the roof from the window of my 
husband’s room. He has often talked of doing so when there was too much 
noise in the house, but the roof is not flat enough to hold a writing-table. 
I don’t think he is awake, but if he were he would be delighted to help 
you. | 

The shadow of the house fell cold on Eleanor as she left the wind and 
glitter and innocence of the morning behind and walked with Mrs. Lennicott 
towards the steps of the verandah. Afterwards, there was so much 
lilac in the drawing-room and the place was so heavy with it that her other 
impressions were blurred, except that the room with its low and very many 
sofas lurked on sufferance round the great jutting triangle of the piano. 
She was still drawing shallow breaths and walking delicately, and had the 
sense of passing down a long low shining tunnel of wickedness to where 
at the end she saw the parrot, a speck faintly visible against a familiar sky. 
Because it was on the west side of the house the room was in pale shadow, 
but beyond a great gold slab of sunshine lay across the pavement of the 
hall. Not thus fell the sunshine through the glass panels of a similar door 
on to Mrs. Willesden’s oil-cloth. 

“You are one of the thin family, aren’t you? ”’ said Mrs. Lennicott. 
‘There are girls on bicycles—so nice-looking, with rather a sharp-looking 
little dog that runs behind—though I am sure he is a dear little dog, and so 
faithful—no, the stairs are straight ahead, through that archway. Shall I 

o first ?” 
4 Eleanor said no, that she was not a Philpot. 

“ There are a great many people in this road, aren’t there ? I never knew 
there were so many people who didn’t live in London. Of course, one sees 
the houses, but it is difficult to realise, isn’t it, that they have insides and 
that they really mean anything ! ” : 

Mrs. Lennicott preceded Eleanor with a displaced shimmer of the skirts, 
a fragrant swish. She was not the sort of woman who rustles. The stair- 
carpet crunched under one’s feet with a velvety resistiveness ; it had, at 
the first contact, a sinister sleekness. There were prints on the staircase 
from which Eleanor turned away quickly, tingling. It was as though the 
earliest darts assailed her armour. She was here in those Lennicotts’ very 
house ; its shadows and scents were surcharged for her, every contact 
was intolerably significant. : 

Then a door opened above, and Mr. Lennicott came out from his 
bedroom on to the landing. 

Eleanor stopped dead and pressed back against the wall ; her shoulder 
caught one of the picture-frames and made it swing wildly. She shut her 
eyes, and at the end of that shining and inexorable tunnel the parrot 
quivered and receded. She was menaced ; the tunnel was narrowing 
down upon her ; she wanted to go back. __ 

-“ Who in God’s name!” cried Mr. Lennicott. 
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“ It’s a lady come to take away a parrot, darling 

sf Parrot ? , said Mr. Leste eile a ‘“‘ When did we get a 
parrot ? Why didn’t you pay for it ? Where’s all that money I gave you? 
I told you this would happen again. You know they came and took away 
the sundial. Not that I care whether you have a sundial or parrots or an 
apiary, but the people who come to take them away again are full of moral 
indignation—and you know—” bp 

“It’s her parrot,” said Mrs. Lennicott, “ and it’s on the roof. Do come 
up” she added, turning back to Eleanor, “ and let me introduce my 
husband, Miss . . . oh, Iam so stupid ! ” 

“Fitch,” whispered Eleanor, and feeling her tongue curl back in her 
mouth again looked up slowly. First she saw Mr. Lennicott’s ankles, very 
thin with big bones and covered with black hairs. Then came yards, it 
seemed, of his dressing-gowned figure, a long thin strip bent slightly 
and bulging where his hands went into his pockets ; then his long chin 
with a blue bloom on it, then his quizzical Spanish face. “ If there’s 
anything J can do— ?”’ said Mr. Lennicott, and his teeth glimmered. 

“« Is there anything he can do ? ” asked Mrs. Lennicott, sweeping round 


and leaning towards Eleanor, as she came up step by step, with such eager — 


bright expansiveness that she almost embraced her. Her eyes were of that 
clear blueness which almost is not when they are empty of expression ; 
they took colour like water. She was eager and impersonal. 

The sun streamed in through the staircase window, and Mr. Lennicott’s 
dragons glowed ; he might have stepped out of a cathedral window, and 
had, indeed, even that air of ornate asceticism. 


“You could get out along my gutter,” he said, grasping the situation © 
quickly, ‘‘ my room has an attic window, and from there to the ridge of the — 


roof it’s just a hoist.” 


He wrapped his dressing-gown further round him with a big gesture, | 


reknotted the cord at the waist with an air of resolution, and shuffling 


a little in his Turkish slippers, went back across the landing and held his — 


door open for Eleanor. 


“I expect the parrot isn’t there any more,” said she. “‘ I—I expect it’s 


gone. . . . I won’t mind about it to-day, thank you very much.” 

“But it’s such a pity to lose such a beautiful parrot,” wailed Mrs. 
Lennicott. 

“I think really I won’t. .. .” 

“ Oh, come on,” said Mr. Lennicott’s deep voice, suddenly. “ A girl 
like you ought to be able to climb like a cat. No, look here, upon my word, 
you don’t though—I’ll go up and collar the thing, and you lean out of the 
window and grab it.” 

“You ought to put it ivto something,” said Mrs. Lennicott. “ Just 
wait, Pll get a bandbox.” She brought a bandbox which was striped with 
many colours and had a French name scrawled across the top. It was so 
big that Eleanor had to open her arms wide to embrace it, and tucked the 
lid, for better balance, under her chin. The wind was blowing in through 
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vir. Lennicott’s open window; his curtains rushed to meet them as 
ileanor, contracted into an aching knot of terror, followed the be-dragoned 
ack, leaving behind her Mrs. Lennicott, the landing, and (save death) the 
nly way of retreat. The room smelt of cigarettes and masculine unguents, 
nd had sloping ceilings. She remembered all those terrible books and 
wressed the bandbox closer to her chest, feeling morally as well as physically 
mbuttressed by it. 

Mr. Lennicott, breathing through his teeth, grasped the window and 
lung one leg over it on to the outside gutter. Eleanor wondered if she 
vould have to appear at the inquest, and whether by that she would be 
ompromised ; and she watched Mr. Lennicott anxiously as, doubled like 
. brave on the warpath, he picked his way along the gutter till he had 
yassed the window and was out of sight. 

Mrs. Lennicott came in and sat on the bed, which made Eleanor feel 
etter. She lit a cigarette and said that Trotsky never killed himself, and 
hat it was a lovely day, and that Trotsky never took enough exercise, and 
hat Eleanor mustn’t worry. They heard a hoist and a scramble, and knew 
hat Mr. Lennicott must now be up on the roof. 

“If you would hold the bandbox,”’ said Eleanor, “ I think I’ll go too, 
S$ it’s my parrot,’’ She didn’t want the Lennicotts to think she was afraid 
f that. 

“Do,” said Mrs. Lennicott, and, with her cigarette holder cocked 
kywards from one corner of her mouth, relieved Eleanor of the bandbox. 
eanor, leaning in towards the roof, followed Mr. Lennicott along the 
utter. 

-“Hallo-o!” hailed Mr. Lennicott from above. ‘“ That’s sound. 
ome on, up here. Where’s Piggy ? Piggy coming too ? It’s—it’s simply 
mmense up here ; you’d never believe. Come on—hoist!” 

He gripped both her hands and hoisted. He was sitting astride of the 
oof, and Eleanor sat side-saddle, tucking down her skirts round her legs. 
Vhite clouds had come up and bowled past before the wind like puff-balls ; 
ne poplars swayed confidentially towards one another, then swayed apart 
1 mirth. One of the Philpot girls was mending a bicycle down in their 
arden, but she did not look up. Her bowed back looked narrow and 
irginal ; Eleanor half-laughed elatedly and smoothed her hair behind her 
ars. 

“ And the parrot ? ” she said, quickly recalling herself and looking from 
ft to right. : 

The wind ruffled Mr. Lennicott’s hair, but he sat immobile, following 
1e clouds with his eyes and smiling to himself. “ Parrot,” he echoed, 
arting violently. “‘ What parrot? Where? . . . Oh by Jove, yes; where 
at?” > 

“‘ Here,” whispered Eleanor, for the parrot had come sidling down the 
of towards them and now sat down beside her. Its feathers were dis- 
svelled, its eyes furtive, its head, dimmed seemingly in colour, drooped 
little. It looked sadder, smaller, less of a buffoon. It pecked wearily and 
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perfunctorily at Eleanor’s fingers as they closed upon it, but said nothing 
as she tucked it under her arm. 

“ Poor beast,” said Mr. Lennicott. “I believe, you know, that the 
other birds have been nasty to it. They don’t like anything a different 
colour from themselves ; no one ever does, you know, it’s damned funny.” 

He mused upon this, while Eleanor thoughtfully regarded him. 

“Did you find the parrot, Trotsky?” enquired Mrs. Lennicott, 
putting her head out of the window beneath them. 

‘‘No—I mean, yes!” shouted back her husband. “ We’ve got the 
parrot here—not in at all_good order, but giving no trouble at all. Where’s 
the basket ? ” 

Mrs. Lennicott leaned out perilously far, encircling the bandbox with 
her long smooth arms. The lid was tilted a little sideways ; she placed 
one finger upon it to keep it thus, and gurgled with pleasurable excitement 
as Mr. Lennicott came sliding down the roof with the parrot under his 
arm and crammed the bird into the box among the tissue paper. ‘“‘ Clap 
down the lid !’ shrieked Eleanor, scarlet with excitement. Mrs. Lennicott, 
having obeyed her, withdrew slowly into the darkness of the room, 
pressing the bandbox closer to her bosom and gazing at it awfully as it 
began to throb with the protests of the parrot. 

So that was over, and Eleanor could take the parrot home and snap the 
door of its cage on it, and all that hour of the day would be gone ; a nothing, 
an irrelevancy ; a lost hour that had slipped through a crack in her life 
and vanished. She came down from the roof with nothing but an empty 
stomach, with an empty head above it through which desires vaguely 
hurried like the clouds. She sighed as she so often sighed beneath the 
chestnut tree, and did not want to leave the sunny landing where Mr. 
Lennicott, behind her, slanted up against a door-post, and Mrs. Lennicott, 
kneeling on the bandbox, tied the lid securely down with a length of yellow 
ribbon. The parrot was very quiet in there ; perhaps it did not want to 
go home either. 

“This seems quite safe, I think,” said Mrs. Lennicott, handing her 
the bandbox, “ but don’t carry it by the string. I hope this hasn’t been very 
tiring for your parrot. I didn’t think it looked very well.” 

Eleanor repudiated the parrot—did she then so reek of what was 
Mrs. Willesden’s ? “ It’s not the sort of thing J’d ever keep,” she said 
vindictively, “‘ I’d like to have a greyhound, or a large mastiff. It belongs 
to a lady, otherwise it wouldn’t have mattered at all. Now I must take it 
home. . . . I—I really ought to take it home before it begins to make a 
noise again... . No, really, thank you very much, I mustn’t wait for 
anything to eat.” 

“ Not fruit?” marvelled Mrs. Lennicott. It was like being held back 
by a thousand hands, they both so evidently wished to detain her. Nobody 
had ever reached out for her like that so eagerly ; she did not want to go 
back to that house of shut-out sunshine and great furniture, where the 
parrot was carried royally from room to room on trays and she was nothing. 
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But it was useless, not an inch of their way and hers lay parallel, to catch 
at them would mean, ultimately, only another of these wrenches. They 
had struck out across the open country and it was so green there, Eleanor 
felt her feet aching from the high road. 

All that they were suggesting, actually, was that she should go down with 
them to the dining-room and eat figs there, but it was not without remem- 
brance of Proserpine that she stood mulishly and shook her head. She 
had shared a roof and breasted the clouds with Mr. Lennicott, and now 
she must be home in time to carry up the parrot and the breakfast tray 
into Mrs. Willesden’s room. How world lay overlapped with world ; 
visible each from the other and yet never to be one! Along the wind, 
through the trees of the garden, came booming out the Philpots’ breakfast 
gong. 

No one spoke of meeting any more; had she, too, been a magical 
interlude for the Lennicotts, over which their lives would close ? They 
went down to the garden, and the prints all down the staircase, flitting 
past her eyes regretfully, whispered “‘ Stay, stay, stay ! ’’ And when they 
were out on the grass, and pointed out the path that ran to the gate 
standing wide to the road, fear returned to Eleanor. Should she come forth 
publicly out of those gates into the now awakened road, carrying this 
radiant bandbox ? 

“TI think the back way would be really shorter,’’ murmured Eleanor. 

“* Back way ?”’ said the Lennicotts. 

“Over the wall. .” 


Mrs. Willesden shut her windows on going to bed at nights, and it was 
Eleanor’s duty to open them next morning, just a very little, when she 
brought in the parrot. Entering Mrs. Willesden’s bedroom for this 
purpose, it was difficult to believe that the winds and dews of May were 
a reality, or that there was running water anywhere and the shining bodies 
of bathers, or vigorous laughter, or open country—or roofs. The room 
was dim with seemly crimson curtains, and Mrs. Willesden’s wrappings 
lay ready to be put on, sheath by sheath. 

“‘ Polly’s looking very well to-day,” said Mrs. Willesden as usual, 
following the cage across the room with her eyes because she could not 
turn her head among her shawls. ‘“‘ Pretty Polly, pretty little Poll-poll.” 

“Tt got out,” said Eleanor, abruptly. Mrs. Willesden would have to 
know, lest otherwise she might find out ; and she was, moreover, one 
contemptuously knew, a kind old lady. Sales 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Willesden, with placid admiration. “ ‘The 
naughty pretty. Did he go flying far away ?”’ 

‘TI brought him back,” said Eleanor, “‘ he flew round and round the 

arden.” 

“ Looking for his banana trees and coral reefs, poor pretty boy,” sighed 
Mrs. Willesden. “ And so you caught him, Eleanor ? ‘That was very smart 
of you, with nobody to help. No one knows where he mightn’t have 
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flown to: he might have met the most terrible people and never have 
come home again. And if strange people had caught him, even people 
quite respectable and honest, it would have put me in an embarrassing 
position, under compliment, I mean. I know it may be foolish and old- 
fashioned of me, but I do very much dislike being under compliment. 
So you caught him all alone ? ” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor. “ He didn’t give me much trouble. I—I caught 
him all alone.”’ 

The parrot, rising on its perch, beat its wings and cried in a hoarse 
voice, ‘“‘ Minnie, Minnie, Minnie, Minnie?” It ended on a note of regret 
and bewilderment. 

And Eleanor put down its cage quickly and walked over to the window. 
It was like the crowing of the cock. 
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JAMISON 


By T. 8S. MATHEWS 


WENT to see Jamison, because he was a good friend of mine, and 

because we are supposed to help our friends when they are in trouble. 

I am no good at helping people out of little difficulties, but when it 

comes to listening sympathetically to troubles and sorrows that can 
have no mending, I am as good as the next man. 

As I thought of Jamison, I told myself how fortunate, in comparison, I 
had been. That is the only kind of congratulation I know. And the long 
and the short of it, I said to myself, was superstitious fear. At any rate, I 
thanked my impassive stars that I had never married. For Jamison had 
been married, and his wife had died last week. She died cursing him. 
Very few people knew about it, but that didn’t make it any better for him. 
I would much rather not have known about it ; but he came and told me. 

I was a man of few friends, and he was the same. I suppose he must have 
regarded me as an intimate, for though I never talked to him about myself, 
he unburdened many confidences on me. Until now, however, his 
friendship had not really been a burden. Occasionally he would drop in 
during the evening for a smoke and a talk, and less occasionally, but with 
greater formality, I would dine with him and his wife. After I had become 
used to her, I thought his wife very charming. She evidently found me 
unobjectionable, for she always treated me kindly, and after a few attempts, 
never tried to make me talk. They were the only people of my acquain- 
tance whom I really enjoyed dining with. For one thing, their manner 
towards one another was delightful : they appeared not only used to each 
other, but there was no trace of restraint in their behaviour. That atmos- 
phere of restraint, of something held back or put on for the occasion, is 
what embarrasses me most when I visit the homes of married people ; 
and my feeling for the Jamisons had distinctly a touch of gratitude in it. 
I never thought of tact in connection with them : it would have seemed 
unnecessary. Politeness was natural to them: they wore it easily, and 
when I was with them, I wore it too, and with a sense of relief. A bachelor’s 
life tends to shabbiness, and I clung to the Jamisons as to the ideal of a- 
true respectability. 

When Jamison came to see me in my rooms, his manner towards me 
was always exactly the same as when he and his wife and I dined together— 
quiet, confident and interested. I had known him fora long time, and these 
infrequent evening conferences had begun before he was married. In 
those days he had been, in my lazy room, a fervent presence. He had tried 
to make me see what a wonderful thing love is. I listened to him patiently, 
perhaps with admiration, and at times he became, for a Presbyterian, 
almost lyrical. I don’t mean to poke fun at the sect. I mean that Jamison 
seemed to me to embody all the Protestant virtues. Once, I remember, 
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I ventured to remark in his presence that “ virtues ” were the negation 
of morality ; but he showed me, very sensibly, that this could not be so, 
and after that, when I wanted to say anything clever, I kept the impulse 
for a less unwavering society. Among other things, Jamison believed with 
all his heart in the sanctity of marriage, and I knew he had loved his wife. 
I know very little about women: I have known so few ; but | think i 
can tell when a man is trying to be honest. Jamison often tried to be 
honest. He was not a good talker, but I was no talker at all, and he could 
hold forth on serious themes to a silent audience of one. He would have 
thought it a mortal sin to live with a woman if he didn’t love her. He was 
not a compromising sort of person. If he had ceased to love his wife, I 
daresay he would have made himself love her again. I regarded Jamison, 
and was fond of regarding him, as a strong character, a rock, a kind of 
land-mark. 

And then, two days after the funeral, he had come in to see me, late 
one evening, and had told me this preposterous story of his wife’s death. 
As he was talking, I remembered how I had admired his stiff figure at the 
funeral ; and how I had seen him standing by the open grave like a Stoic 
with a kind of splendid Christian light about him. Now I thought to 
myself : ‘‘ It must have been the sunset.”’ 

But he was telling me how his wife had died, and I was bound to listen 
to him. She had suddenly, as she lay dying, come out of a stupor, and 
recognised Jamison kneeling there by the bed. She had spoken his name ina 
weak voice, and when he bent over her she looked at him, said Jamison, 
in a very queer way, and asked him if she was dying. He was unable to 
answer, but she read his eyes. And then she began to whisper the most 
horrible things. She said she was glad to die, so that she could leave him 
for ever. She said she had always disliked him, and that now she hated 
him. And she went on saying worse things—Jamison did not tell me what. 
Then she became finally unconscious, and died a few hours later. And 
Jamison had been unable to say a word. 

While he had been telling me this terrible story, I was trying to think 
of something to say to him. When he had finished I said nothing. There 
was nothing I could say. ‘The whole thing was very much of a puzzle—I 
felt it was the kind of puzzle that appears only to a sick brain, and that a 
sick brain is incapable of solving. My first reaction was one of petulance. 
“Why did he have to come and tell me all this?” I thought. “ Why 
couldn’t he have kept his mouth shut about it?” It was certainly an 
extraordinary occurrenee, but his telling me about it struck me as even 
more extraordinary. I recognised with a certain astonishment that there 
are things which other people might do which I should never dream of 
doing, or even be tempted to think of. And yet I considered myself not 
intolerant. I became a little humbler, and was the better for it, until I 
rerThen all kinds of er 

‘hen ail kinds of suspicions began to assail me : suspicions of Jamison’s 
fortitude, of Jamison himself, of all things I had thought certain in this 
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world. I hurriedly stopped my thoughts and said the first thing that came 
into my mind. 

“ She must have been delirious.” 

eNOS”? said Jamison. “‘ She was not delirious.” 

And having said what he came to say, he took up his hat and left. 

_ I was so stunned that I didn’t even see him to the door, but remained 
in my chair, trying to gather my bewilderment together. 

“ That’s all very well,” I thought with some bitterness. ‘‘ You come 
and tell me these frightful things, and then you go quietly away, as if you 
had a right to ruin my peace. And what right have you ? Things are bad 
ee without calling attention to them. Why couldn’t you leave me 
alone ?” 

I saw that the foundations of peaceful politeness are easily shattered. 
‘“ He might at least,” I thought, ‘‘ have been a little less calm about it. 
What a pose! ” I almost began to dislike him. I thought of sick animals 
who creep away into a hiding-place to die ; and I felt a great disgust for 
humanity. Intimacy, just then, seemed a nauseous thing. I felt a horror 
of hospitals, and marriage, and obstetrics of the body and mind. 

But slowly, with a sense of Jamison’s recent presence, the keenness 
passed from my mood. The inertia of solitude carried me on into lazier 
and more gentle musings. I had been shocked, but the shock was over, 
and it was interesting to see myself recovering from it. 

It was disagreeable, undoubtedly, to see accustomed things, such as 
Jamison, suddenly changed out of all use. Now that he had gone, I 
admitted to myself that although his news had startled and upset me, my 
strongest feeling was a cheap regret, which found utterance quite easily 
and naturally. ‘‘ Life is a dream ; all is vanity,” and other shoddy phrases. 
I became so interested in this phenomenon : the satisfaction it gave me to 
clothe my second-hand emotion in second-hand analogies, that Jamison’s 
bitter but somewhat unnatural plight almost faded away from my 
mind. 

The fire had sunk to a few indistinguishable heaps of live coal, glowing 
quietly, with an occasional tiny cracking sound, as if someone had touched 
one of the nuggets with a pin. There was no longer any movement in it, 
but all the time it was being gradually, imperceptibly, changed, dulled. 
I blinked and stared, sleepily conscious that this picture of decay had 
something vaguely to do with me or life or someone. But the fire was 
coming dangerously near death. I pushed myself out of the chair with a 
groan, and dropped a large hunk of coal into the grate. The embers 
crumbled down, sputtering. I sank back into my chair, with a comfortable 
sensation of having saved the day. And I mused on. aH 

By the time I had thought of life as a punching-bag which is apt to hit 
you in the nose if you go at it too hard, I smiled drowsily, and murmured 
to myself, “ How flippant !_ And how old-maidish !” But as I was on my 
way to bed, the thought of Jamison came back to me, with uncomfortable 
force. Against my will and my better judgment, I lay awake for some time, 
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worrying spasmodically at the problem, like a dog at a bone. But I knew 
there was no marrow in it. Just as I was dropping off to sleep, I gave vent 
to a small but spontaneous prayer, a kind of platitudinous cry—something 
to the effect that I knew nothing and that life was sometimes a sad business. 
My sleep that night was troubled. I dreamt of Socrates, and that I found 
him dull : we could get to no common ground of agreement, because he 
had never heard of a punching-bag. 

Next evening, after dinner, I went round to see Jamison. As I walked 
the dozen blocks to his house, I kept saying to myself : “‘ Now I must 
arrange my ideas. What am I going to say to him?” I had put off the 
question until now, thinking that I could marshal some kind of strength- 
ening counsel while I was on my way to see him. But it was the hypocrisy 
of a lazy man. The lamp-posts went by me slower and slower, like a 
metronome running down : and try as I would, I couldn’t get my mind 
off them, and the extraordinary diminishing regularity with which they 
appeared and disappeared. 

Suddenly I realised that Jamison’s house was only a block away. From 
where I stood on the corner, I could see the light in his library windows. 
Or perhaps it was the reflection from a street light. I hoped with all my 
soul that he would be out. But of course he would not be out. “ He is 
sitting at this moment,” I thought, “‘ in that very. uncomfortable chair 
of his, trying to read a book—or not trying. But what is he thinking?” 
And the hopelessness of my adventure, and yet its absolute necessity, 
and then again the hopelessness of it. I stood still and considered. It 
never occurred to me to wonder about Mrs. Jamison. She seemed, now, 
to have nothing to do with the situation. She had said terrible things, and 
then vanished, leaving ruins. She was merely an instrument. And I told 
myself that it would never do to ask “ of whom, or what, or why.” And 
whether or not she had been off her head at the time of her death, Jamison 
was convinced that she spoke from her heart. ‘There was no use arguing 
with him about that. And whether she did right to speak in that way did 
not, thank God, concern me. But what could I do ? Here was a man hard 
hit by life, if any man ever was, and the best I could do was to insult him 
with my helpless sympathy. That much seemed obvious. But the scene 
had still to be accomplished. 

I walked slowly, grudging every step, to his door, and rang the bell. 
He was in the library sitting just as I had imagined him, though he was 
not even pretending to read. As I came in the door, he looked up without 
speaking, and I caught a glimpse of red eyes in a very tired face. After 
that first glance we avoided looking at each other. 

_ I began to say “‘ Good evening ” to him, but it would have sounded so 
ridiculously inadequate that I hastily closed my mouth, and said nothing. 
He leaned over the fire, and poked at the logs ; seeming by this action to 
admit my presence, and to dispense with all the unnecessary exchange of 
talk. I was greatly relieved, at first, to find that he was in a silent mood. 
After a few minutes, however, the silence became embarrassing. 
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_We both stared at the fire. The clock ticked. The fire flickered and 
hissed. Over and over and over I told myself there was nothing to be done. 
Sympathy ! Kindness ! How impossible to remain sympathetic and kind 
for more than five minutes ! 

I lost all sense of why I was there, only vaguely conscious that this was 
one of the most uncomfortable hours I had ever spent. I did not believe 
in thought transference, but it occurred to me that there might be some- 
thing in it ; and I tried to concentrate my whole being in sympathy for 
my friend. But the effort was so great that I gradually forgot what I was 
trying to do. 

This horrible silence ! I was weary, worn out with it. I could no longer 
pretend that I was being of any help to Jamison. It was silly to think there 
could be any connection between us. That kind of thing was sentimental 
sham. Men are alone in this world ; and it was no use pretending other- 
wise. For a moment, I honestly felt like a child in the dark. 

All this time I had not changed my position by a muscle. I felt guilty 
and awed, and horribly uncomfortable. My legs and arms were cramped, 
and my eyes smarted from staring into the fire. I blinked my eyes rapidly, 
and they stung the more. I was afraid Jamison would think I was crying. 
With an effort I raised my eyes to the mantelpiece. A log in the fire-place 
suddenly fell apart, and thumped against one of the andirons. I 
started, and felt sweat push out of my forehead. The silence between us 
was getting unbearable. Everything, everything, was being said, and not 
a sound. My fingers began to tap against the arm of my chair. I felt that 
I would give anything to be out of the room. 

Then Jamison spoke. His voice sounded thin and scratchy, and I knew 
by the sound of his voice that he had been saying the same thing over and 
over to himself for a long time, and perhaps was not conscious now that 
he was speaking aloud. 

“« Any man,” said Jamison, without moving, “‘ any man can be made 
fun of.” 

I swallowed twice, but was unable to speak. 

His toneless voice went on, ‘‘ But only a weak man can be pitied.” 

“‘ Yes,” I said : and got up and went out in a hurry. 
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JOHN TAYLOR 
Author and Publisher 
1781—1864 


By OLIVE M. TAYLOR 


II 


Now began a period of great activity as publishers for Keats, Clarejand 
Hazlitt, to mention the names that come most readily into the memory. 


On 15th April, 1817, John Taylor writes to his father : 


We have agreed for the Edit. of Keats’s poem and are to have the refusal of all 
his future works. I cannot think he will fail to become a great Poet, though I 
agree with you in finding much fault with his Dedication, etc. These are not very 
likely to appear in any of his other Productions. 


This Preface or Dedication was subsequently altered. The original one 
is given in Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters of Fohn Keats, 1864. ‘The 
brutal treatment that Keats received at the hands of the reviewers is too 
well-known to need recalling ; it is pleasanter to dwell on the thought 
that staunch friends were active in his defence, as the following extracts 
from John Taylor’s letters show : 


15 May, 1818. . . . I have been calling this Morning on Mr. Gifford, and am 
happy in having secured an Acquaintance which I should never have suffered to 
decline had I been wise. He seems satisfied with the Identity of Junius—but what 
I principally wanted to see him for was to speak a Word or two in Favour of Keats. 
I had heard that he is writing an Article on Leigh Hunt, Shelley and Keats. I 
wished him to understand that Keats was a young Man of great Promise, whom it 
would be cruel to sacrifice on the sole account of his Connexion with Hunt, a 
Connexion which would doubtless soon be Dissolved by the Differences of their 
Characters. He heard and assented to all I said, but I fear it is too late to be of much 
Service, for he pointed to an Article in which they are noticed, then lying on his 
Table, and I fear it will not experience any alteration from my Appeal. 

4 June, 1818. Endymion does not by any means please me as I had expected, 
but I can hardly allow others to find Fault with it, because I think they will not 
retain a sufficient Recollection of its Beauties also, and Strike a Balance of Opinion 
in its Favour. The Quarterly Review is to be out on Saturday, and I shall then see 
whether my Representations in Favour of Keats have produced any Impression 
on the critical Heart of Mr. Gifford. If he treats Endymion unfairly I think I 
shall be tempted to write an Answer. As for Hazlitt, he may say what he will of 
him—they are old Enemies of each other. But the Lectures on the English Poets 
which we have just published by Hazlitt, is a Work of Extraordinary Ability. 

12 Oct., 1818. . . . Keats has met with many Vindicators. J.S. has been fol- 
lowed in the Chronicle by R.B. of the Temple. I know neither of them. Reynolds 
when in Devonshire wrote a Retort in Vindication of Keats which I have not yet 
seen. As for the Poet himself, he is likely to improve, I am happy to hear, from 
those very Attacks which were intended to overwhelm him. 
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24 June, 1820. . . . Next week Keats’s new Volume of Poems will be published, 
and if it does not sell well I think nothing will ever sell well again, I am sure of 
this, that for poetic Genius there is not his equal living, and I would compare him 
against anyone with either Milton or Shakespeare for Beauties. 

_29 June, 1820. . . . (To Mr. Hessey). The Illness of our poor friend Keats 
gives me real concern. I am much afraid of his Health and feel the greatest anxiety 
lest he should add one more, and the best of all, to the ill-fated Men of Genius who 
have been gifted with Talents the Admiration of the World, and the Bane of all 
Peace to the Possessor. 

to Aug., 1820 (To his brother James). . . . Keats also has been very dan- 
gerously ill, having broken a Blood-Vessel, but he is now so far recovered as to be 
in no Immediate Danger. Dr. Darling, however, says he must go to Rome in the 
course of the following Month, for fear of a winter here. I am glad you liked the 
Poems, and I particularly liked what you said of them. They do not sell very well, 
but I rather think the Edinburgh Review will give them a lift, whatever the 
Quarterly may do. Upon the strength of this we must rest our Defence for 
advancing him so much as will carry him to Rome and back again, for he has no one 
else to look to, now his brother George has borrowed all his remaining Money, and 
taken it to America. 


Sir Sidney Colvin in his Life of Keats quotes a letter from Taylor to 
Hessey giving an animated account of a conversation with Blackwood. 
I have among my collection a letter from John Taylor to his father which 
gives a short corroborative account of the same interview. 


31 Aug., 1820. . . . I saw Blackwood himself to-day. He called upon me, and 

after a few minutes general Conversation, I said, we have published another Vol. 
of Keats for you Editors to make merry with ; but I don’t care what they say of 
the Poetry as long as they abstain from attacking the Author personally. He 
defended the Critique, and said it was in the fair Spirit of Criticism, but I told him 
that the cold-blooded Threat that they would take care he should never get sof for 
another Poem, was made in the spirit of the Devil. In a little time he took his 
Departure, evidently cooler than when he entered. I thought it right to tell him 
what I really thought, and what many here think of his Publication ; and this 
Inclination was in no Degree abated by my hearing last night that poor Keats has 
again ruptured a Vessel in the Lungs and now lies in a very dangerous state. 
' 3 Feb., 1821. . . . To-day I received from Lord Fitzwilliam 50f for the use of 
poor Keats, whose Situation at Rome is very deplorable. He can never recover I 
feel convinced. His Money was nearly all gone when I last heard, but another 
Friend here has sent him 50f—and five others have clubbed the like sum to which 
Lord F.’s added makes up a little fortune again. Another Friend has sent a Letter 
of Credit on a Banker at Florence for sof if he should get well enough to find his 
way there in the Summer. 


_On February ist, 1821, John Taylor writes to his father anticipating the 
sad news of the poet’s death : 

My poor Friend Keats is by this Time dead. A Letter came to-day from Mr. 
Severn, his Companion, dated 3 weeks ago, in which he said that Dr. Clark thought 
Keats could not live a fortnight longer. And to-day I heard another distressing piece 
of Intelligence. John Scott, the Editor of Baldwin’s London Magazine, was shot 
through the body last Night in a Duel at Chalk Farm with Christie, who was to 
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have been Lockhart’s Second had the Meeting taken place between them. I do 
not know the ground of this second Affair, but of course it had its Rise in the 
former. Darling has attended on Scott, who cannot be moved from Chalk Farm 
and he tells me that it is very likely the poor Fellow will not live 24 Hours. 


Sir Sidney Colvin speaks of John Scott as the editor of Taylor and 
Hessey’s London Magazine, but this was not so, as the above letter proves : 


28 March, 1821. . . . Perhaps you have not heard of the death of poor Keats. 
He died three Days before his Defender Scott. This ought to be another Blow to 
the Hearts of those Blackwood’s Men. I believe I shall try to write his Life—it is 
the wish of his Friends and was Keats’s wish also—in that case I shall have occasion 
to speak of the Treatment he has met with from the Race of Critics and Lam- 
pooners. The Epitaph he desired to be placed on his Tomb is Characteristic of 
him, “‘ Here lies one whose Name was Writ on Water.” Barry Cornwall (alias 
Mr Procter) called on me the Morning Intelligence arrived of K.’s death, and 
hearing me speak of this Epitaph he has written about it in a Sketch of the Bio- 
graphical kind to K.’s memory, which will appear, I understand, in the next London 
Mag. 


According to the wish of the poet, my great-uncle wrote a short account 
of John Keats, but by the writer’s own desire this was never published, 
as he thought it would give pain to people then living. I have read this 
manuscript, but was too young in those days to remember it carefully 
enough to quote from it—and it has now been lost sight of. 

John Clare, the peasant poet, paid several visits to his publishers and 
pleased them much with his simple manly character. The business of 
editing his poetry was no light task. “‘ Clare has had no advantages of 
education beyond others of his class,” writes John Taylor, and this lack of 
education made editing his works a matter of difficulty to his publishers. 
Hessey writes to Taylor on November 15th, 1820 : 


I never expected you would do anything with Clare’s MSS. and I think 
it would be the best way to have him in London that you may go through the MSS. 
together and get them finished at once—it will be very awkward going to that 
comfortless village in this damp cold weather. So you had better write to Clare 
and tell him when you will be at home again, and let him come and meet you here. 


Some years previously the Hesseys had removed from Fleet Street to a 
house in the suburbs as the air of Fleet Street was found to be injurious to 
the health of Mrs. Hessey and her young family. It therefore became 
necessary for John Taylor again to take up his abode at the place of busi- 
ness. The evil of this condition was acutely felt, but the health of Mrs. 
Hessey and the children was an argument too powerful to be resisted, and 
he accordingly shouldered the two-fold burden of housekeeping and 
publishing, always on the premises, and unable to get away from the 
atmosphere of business or the importunity of chance callers. Meanwhile 
his brain was teeming with theories of his own on many subjects and the 


cares of business began to press heavily upon him. On 13th March, 1820, 
he writes to James : 
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_I began this Letter yesterday, but I am subject to so many interruptions that it is 
difficult at all Times for me to finish a long Letter when I begin it. Sometimes I 
feel quite tired and dejected with this incessant Round of Care and Noise, and wish 
I were at liberty in some still Place to pursue what I deem better Employment— 
I mean the composing some Work which may be useful to others and creditable 
to myself : but at present I am a mere Fag for the Benefit of others, who consider 
my Labours as anything but thankworthy. I must however exempt poor Clare 
from this Character : he writes and speaks as if he were grateful. . . . He has 
since then been in London and pleased us all here with his simple manly and 
sensible Conduct and Conversation. The Notice which he has excited will not pass 
away I trust without being of real use to him. It has caused him to receive many 
presents of the best kind of Books, calculated to do him good in every way—and it 
has provided for him a settled Income already amounting to 25f a year, viz. : 100f 
from us, 100f from Earl Fitzwilliam—and 15f a year for life from the Marquis of 
Exeter. If he has Conduct equal to his knowledge of its Necessity and Value he 
cannot fail of being comfortable and respectable. 


During Clare’s brief reign of popularity he was “ taken up ”’ not wisely 
but too well by some of his well-wishers. Foremost among these was 
Admiral Lord Radstock. On 31st May, 1820, Taylor writes : 


We have published the 3rd edition of Clare which seems likely to go off with as 
much spirit as its predecessors. I am much annoyed by Lord R.’s Puffing in the 
Post and New Times and am determined to put an end to it, for I cannot but think 
it is disgraceful to me and injurious to Clare’s Fame as well as Feelings. 

31 May, 1820. I have had a visit from my old Friend Lord Radstock. He 
was offended I dare say, but he could not keep away. Now however we are quite 
thick again, but he asked me to dine with him off a Haunch of Venison on Monday 
next, which I declined, and he then said he was afraid I meant to see him at his 
own House no more. I pleaded Business and retired Habits in Excuse for admitting 
that it was so. This understanding is a great Relief to me. I received a Letter from 
Clare this morning in which he speaks of coming to Town about the Middle of 
next Month. . . . He complains of his Wife as a Termagant, but perhaps the Fault 
is partly his own. He was at Harvest Work, but so many Persons came to call upon 
him that he was often sent for from the Field 3 or 4 times a Day and therefore he 
has resolved to stay at Home altogether. Poor Fellow! I question if his advance- 
ment will make him much happier. 


On 25th April, 1821, Taylor and Hessey bought Baldwin’s London 
Magazine. John Taylor was the first editor, a fact which is duly announced 
to his family at Retford. 


31 May, 1821. . . . My Editorial Duties begin on my own Responsibility this 
Day, but I don’t feel the weight of them yet and perhaps I shall not. All our 
Contributors are so kind and friendly and well wishing to the success of our Under- 
taking that everything that can be done I am sure will be, to prevent my finding 
my new Employment irksome. We appear to have plenty of Materials, or Makers 
_of Materials, in hand, and that Source of Anxiety which is one of the greatest is 
therefore removed. Everybody speaks so well of the Mag. and everybody is so 
confident of its Success in our Hands that it will not suffer us to feel much Des- 
pondence. You will be able to get us a few Subscribers at Retford. We are pretty 
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sure of increasing by our Connection here the Number to 2,000, which is 200 more 
than Baldwin’s had. oie j 

+ Aug., 1821. . . . We sold last 1700 Copies. Longman’s tell us it is increasing 
in Sale with them. I suspect the Sale had actually sunk to 1600 when we entered 
on the Work. Tom Hood’s Journey was kept back on account of his opinion on 
Duelling which the Printer thought reflected on the late Editor, and the name of 
Jack Scamper he thought very like John Scott ! So we reserve it. 
' 28 Aug., 1821. I am now trying to shew how improperly we have heretofore 
pronounced the Latin language, and that there is a method of ascertaining how 
the Romans spoke it which method is so harmonious, consistent, full of Spirit and 
Meaning, and explains all the Shades of Sentiment so exactly in the Works of 
Horace and Virgil, that I cannot but entertain a strong Hope of its prevailing in 
this Country to the utter extinction of the old Plan. I hope to get an Article on 
this Subject ready for the next No. In the present there is a page or two of mine on 
the supposed acquaintance of Spenser with Shakespeare. These 2 names are 
tempting names with me, and much should I like to have Time enough to say all I 
know that is not generally suspected concerning either of them. 


The friendship with Thomas Hood had been kept up, and in June, 
1821, he is given the post of sub-editor, to the mutual advantage of all 
parties, ‘‘ for,” says John Taylor, “ he can give me assistance in correcting 
proofs, etc., for the Mag., and can look over some of the immense load 
of communications which are poured down before me. He can render me 
some assistance in this respect, and I am happy to think I can return to 
him by this way some of the kindnesses I received from his good father.” 

Taylor and Hessey were not exempt from the usual trials that beset 
editors whose contributors are men of genius. On 22nd August, 1821, 
writing to his father on the subject of the magazine, Taylor says : 


One Gentleman has begun a long Article and we have included it in our present 
No. and his Copy comes in so very slow that I cannot complete anything more for 
want of it. That Article will be found a very curious one—it is on Opium-eating. 
What singular Men the literary World abounds with ! I sometimes doubt whether 
my Opium Friend be in his Senses. 


On returning from one of his much needed holidays, he writes : 


15 Oct., 1821. . . . [ haveseen nobody else except Dr. Darling, Hood and King, 
all of whom are well, except that Hood has got a little hard Cough. He is a very 
nice Fellow and has been very useful since I left. The next No. will contain a very 
delightful Poem by him entitled “ The Departure of Summer.” Would you think 

_ it, Reynolds drew that Caricature here one Evening which Hessey sent down to us. 
You know I wondered at Reynolds not being attacked by one who seemed to know 
all the other Contributors so well. I wish H. had told me this the next Time he 
wrote to me after sending it. I could have enjoyed it with you all so much the more. 
Last week who should call here and introduce himself to Hessey but Blackwood’s 
famous Blackguard John Wilson, the professor of Morality. He seemed em- 
barrassed, but those who know him best say he never was dashed before, and there- 
fore it might be only Hessey’s Fancy. He enquired after me and spoke of De 
Quincey as a Friend of his, mentioned Walter Scott without much Respect, and 
spoke of the new Novel, the copies of which came up in the same smack with him, 
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and after a few more hardly supported Topics of no particular Interest were 
discoursed of, he took his Leave. De Quincey came afterwards to tell Hessey that 
he had called on him and proposed to be a Contributor to our Magazine. He 
wished to write an Article for us boasting of the unexampled Success of our Work, 
and saying that we had serious Thought of raising the price to 10/6 per No. But 
De Quincey assured him that from what he knew of the Conductors such Papers 
would not be inserted. He then proposed The Radical’s Saturday Night, but this 
also De Quincey thought would not suit our Taste. The Circumstance of Wilson’s 
wishing to write for our Magazine a little puzzles us, but Hessey expressed to 
D.Q. his suspicion that the whole was a Plot to obtain some knowledge of the 
Conductors of the Work, and that then they would attack us. D.Q. says that he 
can scarcely conceive Wilson capable of so much atrocity, but as he now remembers 
him to have declared that he should probably at some future Time write in Black- 
wood’s again, he admits it is not improbable that he might mean to prove a Traitor. 

21 Nov., 1821. . . . I am so much and often taken up with Conferences, etc., 
with Contributors, and about the Magazine that my Time is never at my own Dis- 
posal. It is now 4 past 12 and the Opium Eater has only just left me. No one can 
attend to this kind of Business except myself but it cuts up all my private Plans, 
and will deprive the World I fear of all the excellent Treatises on the Antiquities of 
Retford, the Origin of Language, and the true way of reading the Classic 
Languages, which I always flattered myself some day I should write. 


Perhaps one of the pleasantest of the editorial duties was the giving of 
the half-yearly London Magazine Dinner to the contributors. These 
took place at 93, Fleet Street. 


8 Dec., 1821. . . . I gave a Dinner the Day before yesterday at which eleven of 
us sat down, all connected some way or other with the Magazine. De Quincey, 
Lamb, Wainwright (Vinkbooms), Reynolds, Talfourd (who is going to revive 
Town Conversation), Cunningham, Rice, Tom Hood, Woodhouse, Hessey and I. 
It was a pleasant Party from the extraordinary Good nature which prevailed, and 
the no less remarkable Wit of some of the Company, particularly Reynolds, and 
Lamb, and Rice. It was a well-timed Dinner, following so closely the heels of our 
puffing Advertisement, for it gave one common Impulse to all. De Quincey was 
the only Person out of Spirits, and he was then very ill, but within these five minutes 
I have heard of him that he is now much better, and will be here to-night, paying 
me perhaps a last visit. 

11 Jan., 1822. . . . Hessey has obtained a Frank for me and I was expecting 
Leisure to make it the Envelope of a Long Letter, but an Author has just been here 
who has robbed me of almost all my Time. His name is Mudie ; he was Editor 
and writer of a clever Quarterly Journal published last year in Dundee, called the 
Caledonian and he now wants a situation in London, a clever quick Mind, like his, 
may be turned I think to account, and I hope some Engagement may be the result 
which will serve both of us. He wants to write an Historical Article quarterly. 
His native County is Forfarshire but I have not yet asked after our Family. ‘The 
Fellow in Countenance and Look (that is, the Expression of his Eyes) is not much 
unlike me, as I could fancy. 


In spite of the galaxy of talent (perhaps unique in the annals of litera- 
ture) to be found in the pages of the London, the magazine was never a 
financial success. In writing to his father, John Taylor expresses a little 
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natural surprise that so good a work should be overshadowed by the 
second rate. 


31 Jan., 1822... .1 wonder the Magazine does not sell better at the 
beginning of the New Year—it is so very superior to all the others. The Flam of 
Blackwood and the namby pamby of Colburn are more suited it seems to the 
Taste of the Age. The latter is supported by only such Writers as are scarcely 
able to get an engagement with us. Look at the Fight (from Hazlitt) which we 
should not have admitted—the Modern Montaigne which we have refused—and 
in fact with the exception of Campbell, and Horace Smith, who writes a little now 
and then, it is for the most part supported by Patmore, who tried with us and was 
rejected—Webb of whose papers we have 8/8/- worth unused—Charles Brown of 
Hampstead, an Acquaintance, but in spite of that rejected by us, and Deacons who 
wrote for Gold’s Mag. and offered here but was refused. See what a shabby flimsy 
Thing the present No. is. I hope you will like the London this month. Elia’s is a 
very delightful Paper, and on the whole the No. is one of our very best I think. I 
don’t expect to make a Convert of you by my Essay on a Paper Currency, and yet 
I ought to do so—for I verily believe it exhibits the only Plan by which that very 
Evil to which you call my Attention—the number of Persons breaking up House- 
keeping and going abroad—can be remedied. The more I think on the Subject the 
more I feel convinced that I am right. I have sent several of the Petitions into 
Wilts, where I hope they will have spirit to adopt the Principle in their County 
Meeting—and to Jamie at Bakewell some more are gone, who will not let them lie idle 
in his Hands. 


Editing a magazine a hundred years ago was not without its alarms, as 
we see from the following letter to James at Bakewell. 


1st Feb., 1823. We have had a narrow Escape from Libel. In Hazlitt’s Review 
of Peveril he spoke in such terms of Walter Scott as seemed without doubt action- 
able ; this, in the Haste and Confusion of looking over the quantity of Sheets left 
for my Inspection I did not sufficiently attend to, but at Midnight on the 3oth, 
Procter and Wainwright came here to tell us what they thought of it. We immedi- 
ately did all in our power to suppress the Passage, tearing the Leaf out which 
contained it. The next Morning all our Copies were mutilated and about half of 
them were so delivered—the remainder had a Leaf placed in them to supply the 
Deficiency, altered so as to omit the offensive Passage. You shall have one of the 
wicked Nos. Several of our Friends had received them before the 30th in the 
Evening. Some of these we got again and corrected, others are kept by them for 
the Rarity of the Copies, but none of these will do us any harm. Indeed we are in 
no Danger, because none have been sold with the libellous Passage in them, and we 
have done all iaotr Power to recall the others and correct them. 


At the close of the year 1822 Mr. and Mrs. Hessey returned to the Fleet 
Street House, the health of Mrs. Hessey and the children having been 


established by country air, and the two eldest boys being now of an age 


to start their education at Merchant Taylors School. John Taylor removed 
to a house in Waterloo Place, where he received numerous visits from his 
relatives and friends. Indeed I think his spare bedrooms must have been 
occupied most weeks in the year. One of his great friends at this time was 


Allan Cunningham, the Scotch poet, and foreman to Chantrey the 
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sculptor. Cunningham was highly valued by his editor, who speaks of 
him as a “ jewel of the finest water,” and gives him an introduction to 
James at Bakewell on the occasion of Cunningham’s going down to 
Chatsworth to restore one of the marble statues which had been damaged 
in the course of a voyage from Italy. 


29 Dec., 1821. . . . This Letter will be conveyed by our trusty and excellent 
Friend Allan Cunningham who is going to Chatsworth and will not fail calling to 
see you. . . . While Cunningham is with you please to give him an Introduction 
to Haddon and if there is any other place (the Church for instance and the Saxon 
Cross) worth seeing, shew him them. I say nothing about the British Camp on 
Ball Cross, the Saxon Castle at the foot of it, or the Roman Camp on the opposite 
side of the road (which last I have not seen myself). These depend upon his Taste 
for such like Things—but the Roman Altar is Stonework which is a less question- 
able Document than Hillocks and Banks of Earth. Is there ever a Haunted House 
or Traditional Story to be met with in your neighbourhood? .. . I received 
yesterday a most encomiastic Note respecting the Magazine from Sir James 
Mackintosh, who had met with it at Milton Abbey (Lord Fitzwilliam’s) and was 
in perfect admiration of the Opium Eater. He begs I will send him the Magazine, 
gratis, as Scott used to do, and he will repay me by the Pleasure it will afford him. 
. . . Mr. De Quincey has this instant gone off and Hessey and Woodhouse have 
accompanied him to the Post Office. Like the Thief and the (word illegible) “‘ he 
seemed loth to depart ” and if Hessey had not almost pushed him off he would 
not have got to the Place in Time. I never saw an Instance in which much Reflec- 
tion so completely deprived a Man of active Energy as in De Quincey. He is 
wonderfully learned, and wise but as remarkably unable to do anything for himself 
that requires bodily effort. 


These were the days when all the world was agog to discover the author 
of the Waverley Novels. John Taylor had, it appears, his own reasons for 
suspecting the author to be Walter Scott. 


31 May, 1822. . . . The new Scotch Novel contains a Commendation of Allan 
Cunningham that will make his works sell. . . . It is singular that the same 
Introduction (in the Fortunes of Nigel) should also mention Funius Identified 
less favourably perhaps than you could wish—but really not in the sense in which it 
is generally supposed. He means to say that the Writer who guesses Walter Scott 
to be the Author of the Novels may be no more in the right that he who attributes 
Junius to Sir P. Francis—but there is no doubt in the Mind of the Writer that the 
former has hit the true Man, therefore the latter has. A Circumstance which 
Cunningham told me has placed the Authorship of these Novels in Walter Scott 
beyond all doubt. He sometime ago praised C.’s Song of “ It’s hame, and it’s 
hame” as being equal to Burns—but C. then told him that was not the true Title 
—his Song beginning with “ Hame, hame, hame ’’—Scott said he heard his 
Daughter Mrs. Lockhart sing it, and spoke of it from that Recollection. Now in 
this Introduction that same Song is again said to be worthy of Burns, and it is 
again called “ It’s hame, and it’s hame,” instead of “ Hame, hame, hame.” ; 

4 Dec., 1824. . . . A proposal was made to us by Southern, who wrote the Article 
on the ‘“‘ Personal Character of Lord Byron,” to take a share of the Magazine, and 
to become its future editor. Southern has extensive connection and acquaintance 
on the Continent, and is a man of the World and a Scholar, with many other 
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Advantages. At present he is the sole proprietor and Editor of The Retrospective 
Review and Joint Editor of the Westminster with Browning, but because these 
are not likely to serve his Interest, he makes the present attempt to do something 
better than all through means of the London. 


The years had been increasingly full of great mental strain and financial 
difficulty. It was a hard time for most classes of society, but the publishers 
seemed particularly hard hit, especially during the years 1824 and 1825. 
Letter after letter conveys the dire intelligence of banks closing their doors 
and publishing firms failing. Taylor and Hessey escaped this fate, but 
they felt the insecurity of their position. Their business was being carried 
on at a loss, and it was decided that the partnership must be dissolved. 
The magazine was sold—to Southern, I gather—and on the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, the firm of Taylor and Hessey 
ceased to be. The dissolution of partnership was felt by both to be a 
grief, but a necessary grief. Writing to his brother on the occasion John 
‘Taylor says : 

Somebody told Hessey he would have soon have expected to hear of a Divorce 
as of this Dissolution, and all appeared to be surprised. It is one of those Changes 
which fill me with Melancholy Thoughts—in fact all great Changes do (the Magazine 
Business is another of these to me). It comes over me as a Pain somewhat like that 
of the Death of an old Acquaintance—yet it will make no Difference I hope in the 
Regard that has hitherto subsisted between me and Hessey. 


Later in the year John Taylor was dangerously ill with what was then 
called ‘‘ brain fever.’’ His recovery marks a different epoch in his life. 
His old literary interests appear to take a secondary place with him, and 
the scientific and theological side of his intellect come more prominently 
into play. The reform of the currency was a matter very close to his heart, 
though his and James Taylor’s writings on that subject met with the fate 
usually meted out to those men whose vision is wider than that of their 
contemporaries. : 

On December t1oth, 1827, John Taylor was appointed bookseller and 
publisher to the London University. He thus tells of the event in a letter 
to his brother James : 


I wanted to write to you on my own all important Business—to tell you that I 
have received the Appointment of Bookseller and Publisher to the University. So 
far then I am travelling, one may reasonably hope, towards a more comfortable 
state of things. . . . When I look back on the Causes which have led to this 
Appointment I am struck with the extraordinary unlikelihood of their ever having 
had such a Destination ; for they were far removed from it to all appearance, 
unimportant, and in as far as human Foresight could extend, unfavourable—The 
Origin was a Letter which Peter Patricius Pickleherring wrote to the Editor of the 
London Magazine—This led to an Interview—that to an Acquaintance and 
ultimately to a Friendship with the Writer who was Darley. When I gave up the 
London, Darley was the only Writer in it who stuck by me, and though Poverty 
and Disappointment in the Success of his Works on the one Hand and the Urgency 
of Friends (especially Henry Taylor) to write in the Quarterly and (of Barry 
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Cornwall) to write in the Edinburgh on the other hand, were tempting him to 
leave me he would not do it he said as long as I could afford to pay him enough for 
his bare Subsistence, which is £120 a year—and for that he has written all sorts of 
things—everything in short that I could suggest to him. He introduced me to 
Lardner, and the latter under Providence has been the principal means of my 
obtaining the Appointment—indeed he and Darley came to suggest that I should 
apply for it. But independent of these Circumstances which have had so direct an 
operation on my present Condition, the indirect Result of my Separation from the 
Business in Fleet Street has had an important Bearing also on the Question. I see, 
throughout the whole, ample Ground for declaring that it is not of Man that 
walketh to direct his Steps, and that to walk by Faith is not only great Happiness 
but the truest Wisdom. 


From this time life moved in a less feverish manner. Mr. Walton was 
taken into the business as a partner, and as time went on John Taylor was 
able to devote himself more to his own writings. Of these I am not com- 
petent to speak. The earnest student must search for himself in the pages 
of the Dictionary of National Biography to see their scope and variety. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hessey, who on the dissolution of partnership had taken 
to the retail trade, very soon gave that up and turned schoolmaster, first in 
London and later on removing to Hampstead. On 23rd June, 1834, John 
Taylor writes ‘Did I tell you of Mr. Hessey’s change of residence? 
He has taken an old established school with its large old house, schoolroom 
80 feet long—ball room big enough for a public concert or lecture room— 
large garden and grounds containing 3 or 4 acres—and all closely con- 
tiguous to Hampstead Heath though in the middle of the High Street.” 
To this healthy pleasant school little Johnny and Georgy, the sons of 
James Taylor, travelled up from Bakewell by stage coach and were enrolled 
among the scholars. You may be sure there were happy days when Uncle 
John came to see them or invited them to share the delights of his bachelor 
establishment in Gower Street. . 

One last reference—this time to Richard Woodhouse the ever-wise and 
valued friend. 

g June, 1834. . . . Our poor Friend Richard Woodhouse is very ill of Con- 
sumption, and I fear will not last long. I am sorry that his Brothers prevent his 
being seen by any of his Friends under a mistaken Idea of saving him from some 
Disadvantage to his Health which they think is caused by the Excitement of 
Visitors. I was denied to-day. Dr. Darling is not attending him—his medical 
Friends are a Cousin 12 miles off and a Member of Irving’s Church. Richard 
himself is an Irvingite. 


This account of John Taylor is not in any sense a biography and I 
think that as far as the literary public is concerned, the most interesting 
portion of his life was over at this date. His later years were passed at 
Leonard Place, Kensington. He died on July 5th, 1864, and was buried 
at Gamston, a village close to his native town of Retford. Here a few years 
ago I sought for and found his grave in a deserted looking little churchyard 
overrun with long rank grass. 
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THE Magia Or 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By E. F. BENSON 


I 


N the thirty years which have elapsed since the death of Robert Louis 

Stevenson, the biographical devotion of most of those who knew 

him, and of many who apparently did not, together with the copious- 

ness of his published correspondence, has given to his admirers the 
most ample material for forming an intimacy with the man himself. ‘The 
actual bulk of the printed matter which his friends have written in record 
of their memories of him must easily exceed that of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, while Stevenson’s own letters supply not less information about 
him than the immortal diary gives us about Pepys’ trivial and enchanting 
days. Yet both the portrait painted by Boswell of Dr. Johnson, and that 
delineated by himself of Pepys, achieve a far more solid and convincing 
presentment of their subject than does the combined output of Stevenson 
and his gifted biographers. We should be ungrateful indeed if we did not 
value such light as these very competent writers have thrown on so 
charming and talented a personality, and we should be insensitive to that 
charm if we did not fall under its spell in his own letters, but the dis- 
concerting fact remains that these abundant illuminations leave us groping 
in an uneasy dusk. We do not feel, even after an exhaustive study of them, 
that we know Stevenson anything like as well as our industry should war- 
rant, and we fail to find the critical assistance towards a true appreciation 
of his work which we are entitled to expect. In particular the figure that 
emerges from the perusal of the pages of those who knew him remains 
singularly unreal. It flits phantom-like and unfocussed through shadow 
and sunshine, and, worst of all, lacks the rough grit of humanity in just 
the same manner as does the effigy in some highly-coloured window of 
painted glass. The figure therein seems designed for some shrine of 
pilgrimage, and on its face the artists have disastrously depicted a hieratic 
and beatified smirk. 

It is far from being my contention that biographers should detailedly 
dwell on the faults, the smallnesses and the failures of him whose portrait, 
whether in outlined sketch, or finished full-length, they have undertaken 
to present, but so complete an elimination of them as these artists have 
invariably practised turns the intended canonisation into a caricature. 
Stevenson must, beyond all doubt, have been a man of immense personal 
charm, and this charm seems to have so dazzled his friends, that, like Saul of 
‘Tarsus, they altogether collapsed, and could see nothing but that amazing 
light. Whatever were their natural gifts of critical perception, those gifts 
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were paralysed in his regard, and indeed we find one of the most accom- 
plished of those who have given us vivid memories of their friendship with 
him frankly admitting this. Sir Edmund Gosse, in his account of his 
first conscious meeting with Stevenson* (conscious, because years before 
he encountered him at night on a Highland coasting-steamer, and with- 
out knowing who he was, was smitten at once by his charm) tells us how 
he was introduced to him at the Savile Club by Sir Sidney Colvin. They 
talked together all afternoon, and when dusk fell and other engagements 
were already overdue, Stevenson walked part of the way home with him, 
and then they turned, and Sir Edmund walked a mile or two back with 
Stevenson. Finally, when they tore themselves apart, Sir Edmund says he 
reached home “ dazzled with my new friend, saying as Constance does of 
Arthur : ‘ Was ever such a gracious creature born?’ That impression of 
ineffable mental charm was formed at the first moment of acquaintance, 
and it never lessened or became modified.’”’ Indeed that impression must 
have been far deeper than that of any mere mental charm, however 
ineffable, for Sir Edmund goes on to tell us that “‘ In looking back over the 
twenty years in which I knew him, I feel that since he was eminently 
human, I ought to recall his faults, but I protest I can remember none.” 

Now so complete an amnesia of any human fault in the course of so long 
a friendship, implies either that the observer lacks perception and acute- 
ness, or that something has happened to stun those faculties, for it is 
impossible to accept the alternative supposition that Stevenson was abso- 
lutely void of faults. In the case of Sir Edmund with his fine critical judgment 
and his keen and trained powers of observation there can only be one con- 
clusion, namely that Stevenson’s charm blinded him to everything else. 
How potent that charm was the recorder testifies by a hundred vivid little 
anecdotes : he tells us, for instance, that he can “ look back to no keener 
intellectual pleasure’ than that of hearing Stevenson read Treasure 
Island, chapter by chapter, as he wrote it. Of course Treasure Island is a 
very delightful book, but we are tempted to wonder whether (had it 
not been for the charm of the reader) Sir Edmund, with his many 
memories of intimacies with the most distinguished spirits of his time, 
would not have been able to recall a more brilliant intellectual illumination 
than that afforded by the recital of Treasure Island. Again with admirable 
vividness he tells us that “I have often known him descant on a 
Pommard or a Montrachet in terms so exquisite that the listeners could 
scarcely taste the wine itself.” However regretful the host may have been 
for not having dispensed a less noble beverage, if its bouquet was to be 
rendered barely perceptible, we must confess that no more convincing a 
proof of the fascination of Stevenson’s talk could be adduced. 

But this hypnotic effect of his charm had its drawbacks not only for 
those whose critical faculties were inhibited by it, but for us who, not 
having known Stevenson, long to realise that compelling magnetism. 
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Unfortunately those who came under it, blind to everything but its 
existence, totally fail to reproduce any sense of his personal presence. To 
the existence of this rare fascination they unanimously testify, but nothing 
they tell us about him enables us to grasp it. Sir Edmund, always the most 
vivid of these evangelists, can assure us that he was of quick-silver quality, 
that he used a chair in all manners but that of sitting squarely on it, that 
a certain ledge of a piece of furniture in his room was quite worn from 
the friction of Stevenson’s nether parts, so constantly did he jump up on 
to it, wriggle about there and jump down again, but of the wit and the 
flashes of humour and the discussions of those great questions of morality 
and literature which accompanied these corroding gymnastics he gives us 
no hint. Miss Rosaline Masson similarly can describe for us how at a supper 
where the guests cooked the food, Stevenson brought in his dish with head 
held high and prancing walk, but she leaves it to us to imagine the charm 
with which these gestures were infused. We-are told only of the pranks 
through which the animating charm manifested itself, and his biographers 
can no more expect us to get into touch with it from such details than we 
could expect a man to rejoice at some wonderful good news, which was in 
process of transmission to him, by the contemplation of the telegraph wire 
through which the message was passing. 

Charm, no doubt, is a difficult quality to convey by description, and 
that swift magic of the pen which in a couple of inspired words can evoke 
for us a supreme impression is extremely rare, but, failing that, we would 
have hoped that by an industrious chronicle of details and accurate plain 
touches, some cumulative process might have passed on to us the quality 
which so potently affected those who came in contact with it. It was thus 
that Boswell produced the masterpiece which will remain perennially 
fresh long after the pigments have faded from Sir Joshua’s portrait, and 
we are tempted to deplore that among the gifted writers who were 
Stevenson’s friends, there was not one who contented himself with merely 
setting down a quantity of things which Stevenson actually said. One such 
attempt certainly was made, when his step-daughter Isobel Strong and 
his step-son Lloyd Osbourne gave us their Memories of Vailima, but there 
by an unfortunate process of selection, which recorded, in the main, talk 
that must be called high-brow, they conveyed an impression of him which 
is both pompous and trivial. No doubt he said the things that are ascribed 
to him, and no doubt Pelema and Aolele (we have to guess to whom these 
Samoan names apply) made the very suitable replies recorded in the text, 
but the conversations, Boswellian in form, lack the stamp of reality. The 
student vainly endeavours out of all these reminiscences to construct any 
living or solid presentment of the man ; he can picture the quick brown 
eye, the restless activity of the lean frame, the amazing clothes, but he gets 
no impression whatever of the ineffable mental charm, which would, if 
realised, fuse into a glowing whole all these superficial odds and ends. 
What further contributes to his sense that these enthusiastic and loyal 
recollections fail to achieve an adequate or even a recognisable portrait 
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is the fact that he continually comes across in Stevenson’s own letters 
indications of character concerning which his friends are uniformly silent. 
They are more indeed than indications, they are proofs of salient and 
significant qualities. 

This loyal conspiracy of Stevenson’s friends to represent him as a man 
avowedly without human failings, combined with their inability to render 
the impression of his compelling charm, is a matter greatly to be deplored, 
for it makes their presentment of him shadowy on the one hand, and on 
the other mythical. They can neither see his faults (or at any rate tell us 
about them except when an occasional accident betrays their existence), 
nor give us any thrilled transmission of the magnetism, and the result is 
that, were it not for his letters, we should in spite of the zeal and ability 
of his friends, have only a most inhuman impression of a man who, in 
failings and virtues alike, must have been intensely human. In other 
respects also this affectionate and myopic cult was a very unfortunate 
form of worship, for it was by no means a posthumous growth, but was 
zealously practised during Stevenson’s life-time, and without doubt had 
a very considerable influence both on his character and on his own estimate 
of himself. He was, as his letters abundantly show, a fine natural egoist, 
not (at first at any rate) the least pompous or solemn about himself, for 
pomposity was not a native quality in a character of singularly unaffected 
charm, but frankly and openly more interested in himself and his own 
works than in any other human being or any other artistic achievements. 

Such egoism is, and has always been, part of the equipment of a creative 
artist, and it is less a defect in his character than an asset, and that no 
negligible one, in his gifts. Probably it is absent from minds of supreme 
genius, but it is safe to say that it is always to be found in artists, particu- 
larly literary artists of high talent. They cannot create unless they take 
an enormous interest in themselves and their own perceptions, and we can 
only wonder afresh at the spell of blindness which Stevenson’s charm wove 
on his friends when we find Sir Edmund Gosse telling us that, though he has 
been called an egoist, such a judgment was wholly mistaken. “ If there ever 
was an altruist,”’ he exclaims, “it was Robert Louis Stevenson.” It may be 
possible (the proposition is arguable) to be an altruist and yet an egoist, 
but to deny that Stevenson was an egoist is not arguable at all. He con- 
fesses that one of his greatest pleasures is to read his own works: he 
describes himself as being “ bowled over’ by the recitation of Thrawn 
Janet ; he frankly avers that if he had written no more than that grim 
little tale and the story of Tod Lapraik he would have been a writer to be 
reckoned with, though he tempers that pontifical pronouncement for the 
Englishman by allowing that it requires a knowledge of Scots fully to 
appreciate their merits, while with regard to the human ties and relation- 
ships of his life this same egoism is revealed with a hard distinctness that 
can only be accounted for by its deep inherence in his character. He tells 
Sir Sidney Colvin, for instance, that he can imagine himself widowered 
of his wife, but that he cannot envisage an existence in which he could not 
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be occupied with his writing ; curious, too, and exceeding the limits of 
normal egoism, is his analysis of his sensations when he heard that his 
cousin, R. A. M. Stevenson, of whom perhaps he was fonder than of any 
other of his friends, was seriously ill with diphtheria, a disease which, 
before the discovery of the curative serum, was mortally dangerous. He 
reports himself* as being “‘ at once interested in the effect of the news on 
himself,” observing ‘‘ with curiosity’ that he was calm. He went out into 
the garden at Swanston and “‘ gave way to meditation—very happy noting 
the powder of white apple-blossom on the hedge,” “ stretching himself for 
very voluptuousness ”’ and then “ looking down ugly vistas for the future 
of Bob and others.” Again in his accountt of his nursing a sick child in 
America, he exclaims with genuine loving-kindness and pity ‘‘ O, what he 
has suffered!” and immediately adds “ It has really affected my health.” 
In spite of any friendly testimony to the contrary, we must be permitted 
to detect a certain egoism in such self-revelations, and this egoism inspires 
not his letters alone, but all his most vivid and picturesque essays. “ ‘The 
Lantern Bearers,” ‘‘ A Chapter on Dreams,” “‘ Random Memories ”’ all 
owe their freshness to the fact that he is talking about himself. 

This tendency was certainly fostered by the devotional loyalty of his 
intimate friends. We find the same admirer and victim of his charms 
who flouts the charge of egoism telling him that, when it was known that 
he had made his home in Samoa, “‘since Byron was in Greece, nothing has 
appealed to the ordinary literary man so much as that you should be living 
in the South Seas ”’t, and the sturdiest altruist might be excused for 
feeling his balance totter under such and many similar assaults. Above all, 
his life in Samoa seems to have been surrounded by an atmosphere that 
must have been a very forcing-house for egoism ; it was impossible that it 
should not flourish and flower there, and indeed the wonder is that it did 
not spread like the sensitive plant, of which he tells us, and wholly 
strangle and overrun all other growths of his nature. It was not through 
the fault of others that it did not. Both his correspondents and his home 
circle conspired to convince him of his own centrality to all other circles, 
and teach him, who was quite an apt pupil, that what was important and 
interesting to him, must, zpso facto, be of importance to everybody else, 
with the result that when Sir Sidney Colvin (whose wise and devoted friend- 
ship was the staff on which Stevenson always leaned) demurred to the 
interminable tidings of Samoan politics which began to swamp the Vailima 
letters, he was roundly told that it showed a provincial mind not to be 
interested in events and situations just because they were remote. One 
doubts how well Stevenson would have stood this acid test of provinciality 
if Sir Sidney had retorted by stuffing his side of the correspondence with 
English politics. But after all it was not Samoan politics that interested 
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Stevenson so much as his own part in them. Had he been debarred from 
taking a hand in them, had there not been importance and intrigue for him, 
I do not think we should have heard so much about Mataafa. 

But great talent such as Stevenson certainly possessed and his intense 
love of writing presupposes egoism, and the failure of those who tell us 
about him to admit it or even to see it deprives their pictures of the aspect 
of humanity. With the same mistaken idolatry they pass practically 
silently over those incidents and habits of his early years which do not suit 
a stained-glass window, and it is but reasonable of us to protest that we 
do not want to be shown an angelic monstrosity of doubtful sex and 
sanctified demeanour, but the presentment of a man who was clearly not 
angelic, but eminently human. As a young man in Edinburgh and indeed 
up to the time of his marriage, he led a life which may justly be called 
experimental, of which he was rather proud at the time and not in the least 
ashamed afterwards. He mentions with a mild Don Juan-like complacence 
that “ his circle was being continually changed by the action of the police- 
magistrate,” defining the circle further by telling us that 


such indeed was my celebrity that when the proprietor and his mistress came to 
inspect the establishment I was invited to tea with them, and it is still a grisly 
thought to me that I have since seen that mistress, then gorgeous in velvet and gold 
chains, an old, toothless, ragged woman with hardly voice enough to welcome me 
by my old name of Velvet Coat . . .* 


Now of course this is all very sad, but we can stand it, we have heard of 
such things before. But the evangelical temper cannot let it pass without 
an attempt to find grandeur and distinction in what is neither grand nor 
distinguished, and the authoress of one of the latest panegyrics discovers 
in this rather sordid description ‘‘ a touch of the Miltonic Lucifer,” t 
Surely “ no array of terms” could convey the farcical unreality of such 
evangelism more convincingly. Humbug like this about a man has the 
unhappy effect of tarring him with its solemn brush, and making him 
appear a humbug too, which is a gross libel, for Stevenson was most 
emphatically not ahumbug. But such nonsense makes it easy to understand 
the exasperation which caused the late Mr. W. E. Henley to emit that 
scream of protest in the Pall Mall Magazine of December, 1901, which 
has ever since been on the Index Expurgatorius as rank blasphemy. 
Henley’s attack may not have been wise and it was certainly ill-tempered, 
but it was directed not against Stevenson at all, but against the sentiment- 
ality of those who were turning him into Mary’s Lamb. . . . There is no 
reason, however, for dwelling on this period (nobody ever wanted it dwelt 
on) and we will leave it with the elegant allusiveness of one of the most 
devout Stevensonians who sums it up by saying that “ A curious Sturm 
und Drang period, brought about by the collision of opposite forces, 
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followed. If he heard the chimes at midnight, nay, if he lay among the 
pots, it was but for a season.””* ; J 

But the myth which we readily forgive for its occasional Pecksniffisms 
is not always humorous or harmless, and with regard to Stevenson’s 
relations with his father its silence and suppressions are more culpable in 
that they are falsifying. It bids us suppose that Thomas Stevenson was a 
harsh and unsympathetic father, and Stevenson a model but repressed 
son, hungering for affection and fed on the husks of misunderstanding. 
Nothing can be further from the truth, for as a young man he cantered 
along, under the spur of his egoism, with a bland disregard of filial obliga- 
tions, which we cannot always acquit of a callousness that amounted to 
cruelty. His father wanted him to become an engineer, and, quite rightly, 
knowing his talents and his ambitions, he refused to adopt that profession, 
but his refusal was unaccompanied by any regrets for the hopes he had 
disappointed. He then, by way of compromise, agreed to study for the 
law, and his biographers tell us with a certain exalted joy, as if speaking of 
a martyr’s steadfastness, that he refrained from attending any lectures or 
doing any legal work : instead he preferred to put on his Velvet Coat and 
behave accordingly. Thomas Stevenson, it is quite evident, loved and 
admired his son, but he was aware that he was hearing the chimes at 
midnight with excessive frequency, and, most properly, did not see his 
way to supply him with funds for that purpose. He therefore clothed, fed 
and boarded him at home, extended all hospitality to his friends, and sup- 
plied him with adequate funds for holiday travel, but limited his pocket- 
money to a pound a month. 'That does not sound much : you cannot hear 
many midnight chimes on such an allowance, but it was not his father’s 
wish that he should, and quite reasonably he did not supply him with 
money for purposes which no father, except a very bad one, could approve. 
When debts were incurred, his father came to the rescue, and the son 
rather cynically remarked that in such cases a father was a very good thing. 
Eventually, having passed his legal examinations, he was called to the bar, 
but, soon after, the farce was given up, and he took up the literary profession 
in earnest. His father’s liberality enabled him to make such journeys as 
that of the “ Inland Voyage,” and to live partly in London where, in 1874, 
he became a member of the Savile Club, and partly among artists in Paris 
and in their haunts in the forest of Fontainebleau. 

It was here at the village of Gretz, shortly after his return from the 
Inland Voyage, that Stevenson first met Mrs. Osbourne. Of all the events 
in his life this was certainly the most propitious, and their subsequent 
matriage the most fortunate of his destinies. But concerning their meeting 
and its sequel, the myth in the light of facts perfectly well-known is so 
misleading that it cannot be considered innocent of deliberate suppressions 
of the truth and suggestions of the false. Stevenson’s conduct did not fit 
in with the axiom that he was without human faults, and therefore it had 
to be edited. This is what the myth tells us. 

*R.L.S. Francis Watt, p. 14. 
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He met Mrs. Osbourne, and they instantly fell in love with each other. 
Mrs. Osbourne’s husband was alive, but they lived apart. After two 
years she returned to America with her children, to get her divorce, 
and the next year Stevenson followed her, nobly determining to 
go there at his own expense, since he was too high-minded to ask 
his father for money that was to be employed on a project that he would 
not approve, and because he held that every grown man should support 
himself. With a view of sparing their feelings, he told neither his father nor 
his mother that he was going to America at all, until the evening before his 
boat sailed, when he announced the fact to his father in a letter. Being 
short of money, he took a passage in the steerage and crossed America on 
an emigrant-train. This discomfort and exposure brought on a severe 
illness which was the direct cause of the consumption which he subse- 
quently developed. “ The news of his dangerous illness and approaching 
marriage,” to quote one of his biographers, “ unlocked the parental 
heart and purse”; the marriage took place in May, 1880, and they 
returned home in August. Mrs. Stevenson was received with the open 
arms of affection, and all ended well. 

Now this account is highly misleading. The picture which the myth 
desires to suggest to our minds is that of a son so cruelly and unsym- 
pathetically used all his life by a stern and miserly father that when love 
and a chance of happiness dawn on him he cannot communicate his inten- 
tion to him, or give him any hint of the state of his affections till the very 
night before he sets sail, when he writes him what he calls a tragic little 
note, and signs it with a Micawber-like touch, which would be comic if 
it were not so callous, “‘ The husk that once contained R. L. 8.” Tragic 
indeed it was, for it contained not one word of regret for the shock and 
the grief which he was causing, nor did it seem to have occurred to him 
at all how cruel was this unannounced departure. There is no hint in it 
of affection or sympathy, its indifference to the feelings of others (and those, 
his father and mother) is so colossal that we must suppose that his egoism 
put into eclipse all natural and filial feelings, and that he had no notion 
of the heartlessness of what he was doing. His love of adventure (and 
certainly this was a great adventure) also perhaps so occupied his mind 
that off he went with no word at all to his mother, and to his father only 
that “‘ tragic” little note with its appalling signature of “ the husk that 
once contained R.L.S.” Husk certainly it was at that critical moment : 
there was nothing of ‘“‘ veined humanity ” inside it. 

We are asked also for our admiration at the nobility of his not applying 
to his father for money to be used on a project he would not have approved. 
But, after all, it was with the money his father had given him that he paid 
his passage, for he had no literary earnings at the time. He did not, 
either, as Sir Sidney Colvin informs us,* go as a steerage passenger at all, 
but, as he says himself, in the second-class, so that he might have a table 
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in his cabin to write at. Whether he really thought that his father would 
have somehow made it impossible for him to go, if he had told him, it 1s 
difficult to decide. All that we know is that consistently hitherto, he had 
gone his own way, as he did on this occasion, in bland opposition to his 
father’s wishes. As for the idea, suggested by the myth, that another reason 
for his not applying to his father for funds was that he held it to be the 
duty of every grown man to support himself,* it need only be said that 
up to now his father had entirely supported him, and that the moment 
Mr. Stevenson heard of his illness, he telegraphed money out to him, and 
shortly afterwards settled {250 a year on him, in face of which warming 
beam the duty of independence instantly evaporated. In fact as soon as 
his father knew he wanted money, he sent it, and cordially welcomed 
his wife. But that is not the impression conveyed by the information 
that the ‘“ news of his illness and approaching marriage unlocked the 
parental heart and purse,” for both were always open to him. Finally the 
idea that his father’s hardness and parsimony were the cause of his 
illness and the subsequent development of his consumption, as certain 
of the mythologists state, is utterly preposterous, for apart from the fact 
that his father was not permitted to know that he was going till his boat 
had sailed, it must be remembered that Stevenson had always been a delicate 
child, and as a young man he had lived in a very experimental manner. 

But we should be wrong to suppose that Stevenson had any real notion 
of deliberate brutality in his behaviour. The egoism which had once 
inspired him to exhort his father to “ take me as I am ”’ was always blinded 
by its indifference to others, and the cruelty of what he did cannot have 
struck him as such, for cruelty was a vice which he utterly abhorred. But 
his imagination, playing like a searchlight on himself, left the rest of the 
field in complete darkness, and he had no conception of the grief and 
wounds that he inflicted. Moreover he was in love, he had heard that 
Mrs. Osbourne was ill, and his mind. was ablaze with his adventure. 
He intended his journey (as indeed it turned out) to furnish a mine of 
impressions for his pen, he was the chief actor in this spirited affair, and 
his weaving brain was absorbed in this shuttle of romance that he sent 
flying backwards and forwards. It was no imagined journey, such as he 
might invent sitting snug at home, but he was actually taking it ; the wind 
thrummed in the rigging, and soon the wheels of the train would be 
buzzing below him as he lay on his plank-bed. It was a wonderful and 
secret pilgrimage, and Sir Edmund Gosse delightfully tells us how he made 
a great mystery of his whereabouts ; indeed “‘ no one was to know what had 
become of him, and his letters were to be considered secret.” But in order 
to multiply his sources of pleasure, and make many mystifications, it is 
evident that Stevenson had confided his secret to several other friends, 
no doubt pledging them to silence, for we find that while Sir Edmund 
was under the impression that he was the solitary repository of this 
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Mystery, Stevenson was in correspondence with Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Henley and Mr. Hamerton. At length, Sir Edmund Gosse tells 
us* “in writing from Monterey on November 15, 1879, he removed the 
embargo: ‘ That I am in California may now be published to the brethren.’” 
No doubt the removal of the embargo was simultaneously conveyed to 
the others, and it is pleasant to picture them all rushing round to tell each 
other the prodigious secret that they had each of them known so long. 
That is a truly Stevensonian touch, rather Puck-like ; it must have been 
such fun to tell each of the brethren that not another brother must know 
a word about it... . 

At other times the kindly Puck-like humour, which the myth describes 
as being so characteristic of Stevenson, was not quitesoinnocuously lambent, 
and had it been deliberate, it would rightly be called cruel. But it is clear 
that cruelty, that is the purposed infliction of pain on others was entirely 
alien to Stevenson’s nature, and if he happened to inflict it, the incon- 
siderateness must be set down to the egoism which made him blankly 
unaware what effect his conduct might have on others, and to his vanity 
which made him always insist on being the central and conspicuous figure. 
Miss Masson gives amusing instances of this childish vanity of his which 
was perfectly well-known to his circle, and tells us how his friends at 
social gatherings would conspire to take no particular notice of him, in 
order to enjoy his restlessness and fidgettings until he became prominent 
again. His absurd habits of dress were an exhibition of this craving : 
for it is impossible to suppose that he wore the smoking-cap of frayed 
Persian work, the velvet coat, the shirt of the ‘‘ agreeable dark hue which 
the satirical called black ” out of mere carelessness and unconsciousness 
of what he was wearing. These astounding accoutrements, harmlessly 
enough, for they hurt nobody, were not assumed without the knowledge 
that they would attract attention, and such devices cannot quite escape 
association with the type which we are accustomed to call ‘ bounder.” 
A trace of the same quality perhaps appears also in a lately published 
letter of his to Sir James Barrie in which he sketches himself in deft but 
rancid touches. “‘ Cigarettes without intermission,” he says, “‘ except when 
coughing or kissing. Hopelessly entangled in apron-strings. Drinks 
plenty. Curses some. ...”’ Sometimes the characteristic is not so 
harmless, but shows itself frankly inconsiderate and productive of social 
agonies and awkwardnesses, though he did not deliberately intend them, 
but only obeyed the instinct for being prominent. We are told,t for 
instance, that when a girl called Ellen Riach was dining with his parents, 
Stevenson kept on insisting that she should tell them all what “ Riach ” 
meant in the Gaelic. Eventually, on the verge of tears, she said “ Some 
people say it means the devil.” 

R. L. S. thereupon drew himself up and sat for some moments with his hand at 
the salute, as in the presence of Royalty. 
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It was not, we may be sure, his direct object to embarrass the poor girl 
and make her thoroughly uncomfortable, but her embarrassment was 
negligible and only incidental to his own craving for prominence. Nor 
can we quite acquit him of the taint when he completely spoiled the fine 
impression made by a classical tableau at Professor Fleeming Jenkin’s 
house by pulling up the curtain again in order to disclose to a moved and 
serious audience the two Greek warriors who had formed part of it 
‘‘ ragging ” on the stage. He did not want to render them ridiculous or to 
spoil the effect of the tableau on the audience ; he only wanted, disre- 
garding that, to remind everybody that though his only function was to 
regulate the curtain, he was still a very important and amusing person. 
He had reckoned, however, on that occasion, without his host, who seems 
to have addressed a few memorable words to him, which made him content 
to sink into insignificance again. 

It is owing to deliberate suppressions of such obvious faults in Steven- 
son’s character as this childish and inconsiderate vanity, or to the involun- 
tary blindness caused by the dazzle of his charm, that the numerous 
volumes written about him so often fail to convey the impression of solidity. 
They present us with a picture of sunlight without shadow, an impossible 
state of things unless the image presented is entirely featureless. What is 
worse is that enthusiastic and loyal friends almost forced on him the 
adoption of their estimate of him, and for this reason his inimitable letters, 
which for the last seven years of his life took the place of personal inter- 
course, (since hardly one of these friends ever visited him in Samoa), too 
often give us, for all their charm, an impression of pose. He talks, for 
instance, about the chance of his being deported by the German authori- 
ties, when such an idea never entered any head except his own : he gives 
dark hints that his house at Vailima would never be able to stand a siege, 
when no one ever dreamed of besieging it ; he forbodes a libel-action and 
possible ruin for himself over his Open Letter to the Reverend Dr. Hyde on 
the subject of that gentleman’s attack on Father Damien, whereas the 
Revd. Dr. Hyde was quite content to call Stevenson “‘ a Bohemian crank ” 
and leave the fallacies in his letter to defeat his purpose. Similarly there 
appears in his own judgments concerning his writing a more convinced 
sense of its importance. The enjoyment with which he wrote Treasure 
Island and Kidnapped gets tinged with an infusion of responsibility, and 
he wonders who will take the place of himself and one or two others in 
English fiction. He works out his rate of output in Catriona compared 
with that of Sir Walter Scott in Guy Mannering, saying that he is not’ 
comparing himself in merit with Scott, but showing that he is by adding 
that Catriona is not without merit. Though his letters as a whole reveal 
to us something of the bubbling charm, of the enchanting vitality which 
the evangelists, in their zeal to see no fault in him, fail to convey or convince 
us of, their incessant chorus of praise certainly began to have its natural 
effect. And in one pleasant quality the letters, for all their charm, are 
conspicuously lacking: they show but little real affection for his 
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correspondents or such devotion as they lavished on him. He was content 
to use their invaluable services to him and to inhale the abundant incense, 
rewarding them with delightful prattle about himself, but scarcely ever 
do we find a sign that he misses them or needs them. He was too busy 
with his work to respond to the demands of intimacy : he was one of those 
very attractive people who inspire rather than render friendship. 

In combination with the circumstances of his life in Samoa, this Lobgesang 
could hardly fail to produce a crystallised egoism which developed 
into autocracy of mind. His own native courage had enabled him to 
perform a very splendid feat, for, refusing to accept illness as an excuse 
for invalidism, he had found a climate where his health, instead of being 
precarious, became almost robust, and his years of work and activity in 
Samoa were the just reward of his valour. But his life there was founded 
on the postulate that he was the indisputable ‘“‘ boss ” of the settlement. 
He exercised his supremacy, it is true, with great good humour and 
enjoyment, but we can see that nobody else’s wish or convenience was 
suffered in the smallest degree to interfere with his. He had been accus- 
tomed to go his own way in spite of opposition : now his whole entourage 
was enlisted to serve him, and never did he eat of that wholesome bread of 
self-sacrifice in small ways, that crisp little roll which may be bitter to 
the mouth, but is sweet to the belly. ‘The whole day and all succession of 
days were planned for his convenience, he worked and he played the flute, 
he gardened and he ate and he slept at such hours as best suited him, and 
this meant (for in his pleasure no one was ever less of a hermit) that 
everyone had to adjust their ways to his. And everyone must enjoy them- 
selves in ministering to his enjoyment ; he would not otherwise be 
surrounded by the shining morning faces which he liked to see. They must 
set themselves to him as the clock to the sun, and perhaps no array of 
evidence can show how both he and they took this for granted so well as a 
trivial story he himself tells of a formal call they paid on Mataafa ; he 
“wore a white cap, velvet coat, cords and yellow half-boots. Belle in a 
white kind of skirt and white cap to match mine.”* Even the fashion of his 
ladies’ clothes were subordinated to his scheme. 

He came into contact with no will that dreamed of asserting itself in 
his despite : his wife, his step-son and daughter who comprised his per- 
manent household were satellites completely obedient to the law of his 
attraction, and revolved in the places he had appointed for them. He made 
the most delightful adventure of it all, but house and household were no 
more than animated puppets : he did not regard them as having require- 
ments and identities of their own, but they existed only in relation to him, 
and his well-being was their reward. They willingly acquiesced, but from 
what we can gather of their attitude, it was the acquiescence of grown-up 
people humouring a child on its perennial birthday. They wanted to give 
him a thoroughly good time, and to fill to the brim his utmost capacity 
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for pleasure. His only discipline was the limitations imposed by his own 
health, and the standard he set himself for his own work. 

Into this forcing-house for egoism there came every alternate week the 
additional stoking supplied by the arrival of the English mail, which 
was a bagful of homage and tributes to the Master. It is true that Sir 
Sidney Colvin might have been bidden to damn “a hatful of verses,” but 
we gather that the mail would contain no very serious condemnation, for, 
as Sir Sidney tells us, Stevenson knew “ in what rank of English writers 
I put him, and for what audience, not of to-day, I would have him labour.”’ 
And Sir James Barrie would certainly reply in a suitable manner to 
Stevenson’s last letter which said such pleasant things about the Window 
in Thrums, and there would be a letter from Mr. Henry James in answer 
to his amusing rhymes about Adela Chart, and Mr. Henry James told 
him that the Master of Ballantrae was “‘a pure hard crystal, a work of 
ineffable and exquisite art. It makes us as proud of you as you can possibly 
be of it.” He added spice to these handsome expressions by reference to 
‘* Good little Thomas Hardy ” and the vileness of Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 
Another letter contained the encouraging news that 

Catriona so reeks and hums with genius, that there is no refuge for the desperate 
reader but in straightforward prostration. If it hadn’t been for Catriona we couldn’t 
this year have held up our heads. It had been long before that, since any decent 
sentence was turned in English.* 


And there were letters from people like Miss Masson, who found his 
meditations on an outworn harlot so Miltonically Luciferous, and from 
disciples like Mr. Watt who has since been so busy in identifying the 
minutest points of topography in his romances, and researching to discover 
who was the incumbent at the West Kirk in Edinburgh when David 
Balfour attended it on a Sunday morning, but did not listen to the sermon. 
‘That was no wonder,” says the triumphant Mr. Watt, “‘because the sermon 
was almost certainly preached by the Revd. George Kay, who was a man 
of very poor ability... .”-+ The post-bag, so Mrs. Strong richly tells us, 
was always enormously bulky, and was full of letters from unknown 
correspondents who hailed him as Master, and there was no end to the 
requests for autographs, which were only complied with if his name was 
spelt correctly. And Mr. Andrew Lang would set forth and commend 
to his notice an unworked tale of a border rising, and Mr. Charles Baxter 
forwarded the required information about Braxfield. Perhaps Mr. St. 
Gaudens had arrived by the boat that brought the mail, and there would 
be a nice cheque from Messrs. Lippincott. True, there might be missing 
the due letter of grateful thanks from M. Paul Bourget whom Stevenson 
had honoured by the dedication of Across the Plains, and then he would 
make a very acid comment on the insolence of this omission when next 
he wrote to Mr. Henry James. But it was seldom that such a jarring note 


* Letters of Henry Fames, vol. i, pp. 159, 162, 213. 
t R.L.S., Francis Watt, p. 48 ee ; 
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was sounded, and for the most part the mail contained only the homage 
and adoration of the inhabited world. 

It was a position the most unwholesome possible for a man who was both 
a profound egoist and a very vain one. He was always observing himself, 
and was as a rule delighted at what he observed, while from his immediate 
circle to far beyond the most remote horizon it appeared that everybody 
else was observing and delighting in him. It is in vain that we search for 
any clue in the pages of the evangelists which explains what quality of his 
own saved him from becoming intolerably spoiled owing to the con- 
ditions which in part his own nature made for him, and which in part were 
the atmosphere with which others surrounded him. There he was a king 
among his humble subjects, with none who was capable of standing up to 
him at all in intellectual fisticuffs. Besides, it was no part of the general 
programme even to spar with him ; to admire the graceful attitudes his 
mind assumed for attack or defence, to fall down if he as much as touched, 
and to submit and serve constituted the pleasure and the duties of the 
household. He had no one to measure himself by in Samoa, none who 
had the mental equipment to make him use his wits in argument or dis- 
cussion, and his own standard was the only one to which either in work or 
play he had to live up. Everybody truckled: an amiable missioner 
invented the name Tusitala for him, and coached the natives to call him 
by it, Belle was always pen in hand as amanuensis, Lloyd was overseer 
of the estate, Fanny worked herself to the bone, and was rewarded occasion- 
ally by a little poem pinned to her mosquito-curtains, and all basked in his 
effulgence. His friends in England might perhaps have done something 
to keep the light dry, but they were too devout to dream of being critical, 
and were chiefly useful in sending him the books he wanted, and admir- 
ably managing his literary businesses. Nor was there much give and take 
in these friendships, for his power of attraction was infinitely stronger 
than his power of affection, he reaped a great deal where he had not sown 
much. And his friends can give us no hint of any spiritual gift of his 
which can account for a feat as splendid as his physical courage in the face 
of apparently hopeless invalidism, namely the preservation of a sane robust- 
ness of mind in the face of their adulation and his own vanity. It is no use 
to tell us that he was without any human failings, he was chock-full of 
them, and the affection which everybody who reads his letters must feel 
for him is not felt in spite of his failings so much as because of them. We 
cannot believe that he had none, and, were that true, we should not be so 
fond of him—we who never saw him—as we are. And we who did not 
know him cannot account for our affection by the memory of his personal 
charm, nor realise that charm from the records of those who knew him. 
There must have been some quality in him far more divine and august 
than mere mental charm, and I hazard that it was a love of beauty as intense 
as any that the highest geniuses of the human race have known, combined 
with a passionate desire to communicate it. In his life he continually 
failed, and he knew it : in his work he continually failed also. But in his 
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soul that lamp was always alight : he never lost sight of his ideal, but 
pursued it with unabated zest, in spite of the flattering tongues that told him 
he had attained, and the native vanity which tempted him to believe them. 


Stevenson from the first found his work a matter of extreme difficulty, 
but in this unswerving pursuit of beauty in his telling of tales there were 
no pains that he would spare himself, and whether the reader rates the 
result high or low, he will not find it possible to point to defects arising 
from carelessness or want of effort. But he tells us himself (and it is prob- 
ably quite true) that few ever went so far as he who had less natural talent 
for writing, and even in his later years he found the actual work of plain 
narrative in which he aimed only at ‘‘ the most obvious finish ” a slow and 
laborious task, and he would write and rewrite in order to arrive at economy 
of expression. His earlier work showed, as he was the first to recognise, 
no natural style, and with the capacity for taking infinite pains, which 1s 
always the honourable hall-mark of talent and never of genius, he set 
himself to acquire one. A style he certainly did achieve, which, at its 
best was admirably lucid and picturesque, but it was always a foreign 
language to him, and he never wielded it with ease, for it was not formed on 
his own individual sense of phrase and cadence. He dug in a soil that was 
not native to him, and built with bricks that had been kilned elsewhere. 
In his own words “ he played the sedulous ape ” to Hazlitt and others, 
and by dint of an indefatigable industry that never quite evolved instinct 
out of imitation, he acquired the note which he always found hard to hold, 
but which his friends were never tired of assuring him was the most 
tuneful in the contemporary English lyre. It was a forced style, not natural, 
and he forged it less into an instrument than a fetter. But with character- 
istic optimism he declared that it was only by being a sedulous ape that 
you could arrive at a style at all. “‘ Whether you like it or not,”’ he affirms 
“that is the way to learn,” and gives an amazing reason for this pro- 
nouncement, for he informs us that you cannot tell what cadences you 
prefer until you have tried them all. But this is only true of the man who 
has no natural sense of style or ear for rhythm, and it would be as reason- 
able to affirm that a musician composing a tune must try all the notes of 
the piano in order to see which sequence he prefers. Stevenson further 
astounds us by the declaration that this was the way in which Keats learned, 
but in the words of his own Dandie we may reasonably enquire ‘‘ Wha tell’t 
ye that, mannie?” Possibly he refers to the two versions of Hyperion, 
but he could hardly have chosen less felicitously than in classifying Keats 
as a poet of the sedulous-ape school, for where, in the name of wonder, 
but in his own sense of ear did Keats find the cadences and rhythms of the 
Odes ? It was not by process of exhaustion that he found that these were 
most to his mind. 

At its best, however, this acquired style of Stevenson’s is graceful 
and picturesque ; at its worst it is sheer journalese, pretentious and 
stilted, and it is always his master, not his servant. It compelled him, as 
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under the lash, to sacrifice simplicity to the desire to be striking and 
sonorous, and to arrest attention for what is trivial by some unusual 
phrase, just as he called attention to himself by outlandish habiliments. 
Even when, as in the Inland Voyage, he sails along for a while in a clear 
and lucid medium, he never quite manages to slip his fetters, but hugs 
the jingling links again and tells us how some wayfarer “ threatened a boy 
with corporalities ”’ if he did not show the benighted canoeists their way. 
There is the sedulous ape writing something perilously like Baboo English 
in the desire to be striking ; a little more, and he might be telling us that 
“the hand that rocked the cradle has kicked the bucket.” The English 
for “‘ threaten with corporalities,” is “‘ said he would smack him,” just as 
the English for the other is ‘‘ My mother’s dead.” John Nicholson 
similarly is oppressed by the “‘ mouldy fetor of his chariot ” instead of by 
his stuffy cab ; he pictures his family “‘ sitting roseate,” and the sight of a 
friend playing billiards causes him “ to swim in warm azure.” Often a 
striking phrase hits back by being unintelligible, and I can make little out 
of the Squire “ who buckramed with immortal anger.”” Sometimes the 
strangest patchwork of pieces new and old is the result of this itch for the 
unusual, and we read in the Travels with a Donkey that “‘ one old cock 
barricaded the door on my approach, and I might beat and shout myself 
hoarse, he turned a deaf ear.” 

It is strange how the sonorous ring of such cadences obsessed him almost 
to the end ; in Weir of Hermiston only does he get moderately free from it. 
Very often the sedulous ape is striving to coin in the mint of Shakespeare’s 
“* multitudinous seas,” for throughout, we find Stevenson affecting, till it 
becomes a mere mannerism, this combination of the long Latin word with 
the short Saxon, and his pages are strewn with “incredible blue,” 
**incommunicable thrill,” ‘‘ maculate linen,” ‘‘ unmitigated blackness,” 
** unaffected shams,” “‘ incredible cheese,” “‘ inimitable smallness” and, 
more elaborately, “‘ the amorphous dust gesticulated and sinned.” Such 
phrases may be sonorous, but they become a sonorous trick, and he 
inserts them not only into narrative but into the speech of characters who 
are quite alien to them. Dr. Jekyll, for instance, who is responsible for the 
“amorphous dust” did not really think in such terms, when he was 
writing the report on his own case, any more than Poole his butler could 
naturally have been so Elizabethan as to say “I came away with that 
upon my heart that I could have wept too,”’ at a moment when he was 
chattering with terror. But in this craze for picturesque phrasing Stevenson 
decks his scullions and beach-combers with jewels of speech that sit 
ludicrously on their aprons and rags. He commits in fact the error of 
making his characters talk in the style he has hewn out for himself, instead 
of in individual speech, and the sedulous ape mouths from their astonished 
lips. 
(To be concluded) 
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ALEXANDER SMITH 
Poet and Essayist 


By HERBERT B. GRIMSDITCH 


N literature, as in life, there is no fixed ratio between merit and 

reward, whether reward be taken to mean popularity and pecuniary 

gain or posthumous renown. Posterity, it is true, does sort out the 

authors who were undeniably great and relentlessly eliminates those 
who were undoubtedly little ; but between these two extremes are placed 
a number of men whose status, in the eyes of the critics, is not definitely 
determined. Their reputations are reconsidered from time to time, and, 
not infrequently, as with Herman Melville and “ Erewhon ” Butler at the 
present time, the work of a writer who has been unduly neglected takes 
on a new lease of popularity. 

Among these inhabitants of the middle state, who, like Mr. Kipling’s 
Tomlinson, are neither good enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell, 
the Scottish poet and essayist, Alexander Smith, would seem to merit 
greater attention on the part of the present generation. “‘ Lifted up ” (as 
Carlyle said of Kotzebue) ‘“ on the hollow balloon of popular applause ”’ 
long before his talents had reached maturity, his fall, on the deflation of that 
balloon, was a great one ; and it would have been better for him in the end 
if he had made the ascent of Parnassus on foot. Yet among the minor poets 
and perhaps even among the major essayists he has real claims to recog- 
nition. 

Smith was born at Kilmarnock on December 31st, 1830, son of a pattern- 
designer. No detailed accounts of his early years exist, but we are informed 
by his friend Patrick Proctor Alexander that his education included ‘‘ some 
tincture of Latin and mathematics.”’ It is improbable that he studied at all 
deeply along classical lines, since his works are almost entirely devoid of 
allusion to Greek and Roman fable at a time when such references were 
part of the regular poetical equipment. His family moved to Paisley and 
thence to Glasgow (the dates are not known) and in Glasgow Smith grew 
up, reading deeply in English prose and verse, astonishing the local literary 
and debating society by the fine quality of his contributions, and eventually 
finding a place for some of his poems in the columns of a local newspaper. 
His parents thought of making him a minister, but for some reason the 
idea was abandoned. It is unlikely that it was any change of views on 
Smith’s part which prevented the carrying-out of the first design, for, in 
spite of a certain rationalistic flavour in his thought, passages in Edwin of 
Deira, the essay on Christmas and elsewhere prove that his faith in the 
Christian religion remained unshaken : at all events, on leaving school he 
was not sent to a University, but became apprenticed to his father’s trade. 
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Literature, however, was his main interest, and in the year 1850 he 
made his début as a poet with some verses To a Friend published in the 
Glasgow Evening Citizen, a paper which continued, from time to time, to offer 
him the hospitality of its pages, wherein a number of his poems appeared 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Smith Murray.” The next year he sent some 
specimens of his work for criticism to the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, 
who was known as a sponsor of young authors and a contributor to various 
critical reviews. Gilfillan was away from home when Smith’s manu- 
scripts arrived, so his reply was somewhat delayed ; but when he did 
eventually read the poems he pronounced a very favourable opinion and 
followed it up with articles in the Eclectic Review and the Critic, praising 
Smith’s work and quoting extracts therefrom. The result of this was a 
considerable interest in the young Scotsman on the part of literary people 
before he had published any work of outstanding importance. He made 


- friends with Hugh Macdonaid and Professor John Nichol, and his acquain- 


ace was sought by many whose interest had been aroused by Gilfillan’s 
articles. 

From the age of eighteen Smith had been in the habit of spending his 
summer holiday in the Highlands and the Western Isles, where he com- 
posed a good deal of verse and recited it to his companion while tramping 
among the glens and mountains. In 1853 he gathered together some of 
these poems, including A Life Drama (which was strung together from 
a number of separate compositions) and submitted them to the publisher 
Bogue, who accepted them and paid a fee of {100. This volume of Poems 
called forth favourable reviews not only in England, but also in France and 
as far afield as the United States and Australia, selling in several thousands 
of copies and reaching a fourth edition by 1855. In the first flush of success 
Smith gave up his trade and set out for London with John Nichol, visiting 
Miss Martineau and Philip James Bailey on the way. In the Capital he met 
with sympathy and encouragement from G. H. Lewes, Sir Arthur Helps 
and Herbert Spencer, and subsequently he was the guest of the Duke of 
Argyle and of Lord Dufferin. However, he soon seems to have found the 
necessity of having a secure regular income, for we next find him (in 1854) 
in the post of Secretary to the University of Edinburgh at a salary of {150 
per annum. At Edinburgh he met Sydney Dobell, with whom he collab- 
orated in Sonnets on the War (1855) ; but already, in 1854, had appeared 
W. E. Aytoun’s parody Firmilian ; or the Student of Badajoz : a spasmodic 
tragedy, under the nom de guerre of “'T. Percy Jones,” which dealt a 
satirical blow at both Smith and Dobell before they had actually met. 
When Smith’s City Poems were published in 1857 they encountered but a 
lukewarm reception : his marriage in the same year to a descendant of the 
famous Flora Macdonald increased his responsibilities and thenceforward 
his life was a constant struggle against poverty and overwork. His next 
volume, Edwin of Deira (1861), brought down on his head accusations of 
plagiarism—a charge which had already been levelled at Cuty Poems by the 
Atheneum of December, 1857 ; and though Smith preserved his dignity 
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under these attacks he deserted verse for prose, probably hoping that 
“ the other harmony ” would be more remunerative and less likely to give 
rise to calumny. : 

He contributed to numerous periodicals, and in 1863 collected a number 
of his essays in a volume called Dreamthorp, now deservedly the best known 
of his works, which was reprinted by the Oxford University Press in 1914 
with an introduction by Professor Hugh Walker. Two years later appeared 
A Summer in Skye and an edition of Burns. Smith even essayed fiction, 
and a novel of his entitled Alfred Hagart’s Household ran as a serial in 
Good Words and was issued in book form in 1866. He then wrote a sequel, 
Miss Oona McQuarrie, and one of his last literary tasks was the editing of 
J. W. S. Howe’s Golden Leaves from the American Poets, in 1866, for to- 
wards the end of that year his health broke down, and he died of typhoid 
fever on January 5th, 1867. In 1868 Patrick P. Alexander made a selection 
from his periodical contributions and gave them to the world with the 
title Last Leaves.* 

It is easy but uncritical to dismiss Smith, Dobell and P. J. Bailey with 
the contemptuous epithet ‘“‘ Spasmodic.”’ Such labels, attached to a group 
of men who are sincerely striving after artistic expression, are very harmful, 
however salutary they may be when affixed to obvious charlatans. A 
famous instance which comes to mind is Dr. Johnson’s condemnation of 
the ‘‘ Metaphysicals ” in his Life of Cowley where he employed the term 
with a deprecatory connotation, and, in his haste to discover the faults of a 
type of work outside his ken, almost entirely overlooked its great and out- 
standing virtues. There is no need to put forward the untenable claim that 
Smith had the “ grand style ” in verse. We may search in vain for lines 
like 

. . Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn 
or like 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


But none the less he possessed many of the qualities of a true poet and 
wrote much verse which deserves to live by virtue of the music of its 
cadences, the vivid beauty of its imagery and the delicate play of its 
imaginative power. In the medium of the essay his accomplishment was 
still greater, and the man who does not know Dreamthorp, A Lark’s Flight 
and Christmas has denied himself some of the most delightful passages in 
English prose, second only to Lamb’s excursions in the same kind. 

A Life-Drama, Smith’s first long poem, is, taken as a whole, an unsuc- 
cessful performance. It is a drama in name only, and, from the nature of 


* For biographical information I am indebted to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Professor Hugh Walker’s Introduction to Dreamthorp (Oxford, World’s Classics, 1914) 
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its subject as well as from the looseness of its construction, cannot even be 
ranked with that literary genre of doubtful legitimacy, the unplayable 
poetic play. It deals with the soul-struggle of a young poet, Walter, who 
is seeking fame and ideal love and is baulked of the one by incapacity and of 
the other, first by the death of the earliest beloved and then by a moral 
lapse. ‘Torn by remorse, Walter, after unburdening himself to an outcast 
woman on a city bridge at midnight and then grasping fame, only to find 
it dust and ashes, returns to his Violet and finds salvation in a love purified 
with suffering. Walter is too self-conscious and overmuch concerned with 
niceties of sentiment, toying with each pleasurable or painful emotion 
as it comes, unable to take a firm stand on any moral or intellectual 
principle. Smith was compared with Keats in the days of his success, and 
though to mention him at this hour in the same breath with the Keats of 
the Odes and Hyperion would be to display a total lack of sense of 
proportion, A Life-Drama does call to mind in parts the early work of 
that master. Edward’s song in Scene 8, for instance, with its 


O kiss me into faintness sweet and dim ! 


and 
My heart, like moon-charmed waters, all unrest, 


recalls the somewhat sickly lusciousness found in certain passages of 
Endymion. The poem is mainly in blank verse, for the most part unre- 
lieved by feminine endings, and containing a very large proportion of 
end-stopped lines, so that the general effect inclines to monotony. Some 
of its lines are as flat and prosaic as the flattest of Wordsworth, for example : 


The family went abroad. 


and 
I shall go down to Bedfordshire to-morrow. 


But when all this has been said there are many purple patches, and many 
instances of that power of evolving vivid and telling “ images ” which, 
so long ago as Longinus, was rightly considered a high poetic virtue. In 
such a simile as 

Her unpolluted corse doth sleep in earth 

Like a pure thought within a sinful soul 


the transition from an unpleasant idea to a peaceful and gracious concep- 
tion is skilfully effected. Equally apposite, in a different way, is the jovial 
Arthur’s rough-and-ready piece of optimistic philosophy : 

Sea St vis Bs The world’s a tun, 

A gloomy tun, but he who taps the world 

Will find much sweetness in’t... . 


A Life-Drama is imbued with a rich feeling for nature, more especially 
under the glowing hues of sunset or the pale light of stars or moon. 
There is a singularly delicate beauty in many of Walter’s speeches and 
 soliloquies ; and into his mouth are put some of the best lines in the poem : 
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I saw the pale and penitential moon 
Rise from dark waves that plucked at her, and go 
Sorrowful up the sky... . 


The exquisite lyrics of Beddoes give more than half their value to his 
plays, and the same is true, in lesser degree, of the lyrics scattered over the 
pages of this poem of Smith’s ; for example, the Lady’s song (Scene 2); 
in simple ballad metre, which begins excellently— 

In winter when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 

And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines, 


A Poet sat in his antique room, 
His lamp the valley kinged, 

’Neath dry crusts of dead tongues he found 
Truth, fresh and golden-winged. 


This lacks something of the naiveté of the ballad, but it is in the old form 
and not far away from the old sentiment and falls pleasantly on the ear. 
Arthur’s drinking-song in Scene 8 has the requisite rollicking metre and 
may bear comparison with Thomas Love Peacock’s 


A heel-tap! A heel-tap! I never could bear it, 


so far as versification is concerned. Walter has another lyric, in Scene 4, 
wherein an interesting metrical experiment is made, depending largely 
on recurring rhyme through three ten-line stanzas. A further similarity 
with Beddoes may be detected in the occasional references to modern 
science. 

Much of the questing after fame, expression and ideal love which plays 
so large a part in A Life-Drama is probably a reflection of the poet’s own 
desires. We know that Keats gave voice to very similar longings for the 
fulfilment of his poetic purpose in Hyperion : a Vision, and if Smith had 
possessed as great a gift, his spiritual autobiography would have been 
better worth the reading. 

In the same volume appear eight sonnets and three other pieces, An 
Evening at Home, Lady Barbara and To —. Of these, by far the most 
notable is Lady Barbara, in Spenserian stanzas, one of the best things 
Smith ever wrote in verse. Its language is distinguished and pregnant 
with romance, quite without conceits or straining after the unusual, but 
attaining that choice of the inevitable word which brings full realisation 
of what the late Sir Walter Raleigh meant, when he said in his essay on 
Style that there was no such thing as a synonym. What synonym could 


satisfactorily replace the adjective in this line from the mouth of a man 
doomed to sail the seas for ever ? 


And onward I must float, through slow moon-measured years. 


Pictures “ flash upon that inward eye Which is the bliss of solitude ”; pic- 
tures serene, or bizarre, like those conjured up by Si Eustace Grey. 'The 
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sonnets are not very good examples of the Petrarchan form, and the same 
is true of Sonnets on the War, written with Dobell two years later, wherein 
the regular sonnet-structure is scarcely ever employed, either in the 
Sequence of the rhymes or the break in thought at the end of the octet, to 
the detriment of the general effect. An Evening at Home contains the sketch 
of the idea afterwards worked up into the long poem: Edwin of Deira. 
It also contains a line, 


A simple primrose on a grassy bank, 


reminiscent of a famous verse in Wordsworth’s Peter Bell. Accidental 
similarities of phrasing like this, and a passage in Edwin of Deira, Book 1, 
on the bats, 

That skim the twilight on their leathern wings, 


which recalls Collins’s Ode to Evening, may have given rise to the accusa- 
tions of plagiarism brought against Smith. But everything that we know 
of his private life, everything we can gather from his very self-revelatory 
work (apart from P. P. Alexander’s detailed refutation of many of the 
charges in his note to Last Leaves) makes it extremely unlikely that he 
stooped to conscious borrowing from his predecessors. 

Turning to City Poems it is evident that a great expansion of talent 
and a sensible progress in taste have taken place during the four years 
between the two volumes. The poet is still preoccupied with the subjects 
which occupied his mind when he wrote A Life-Drama. Like the central 
figure of Horton, 

. . . . His sin of sins 
Was ne’er to be the master of himself, 


but he approaches considerably nearer to self-mastery than he has done 
before ; his strength of character has increased and with it hiscommand 
over his medium, which is still, in the main, blank verse. Horton contains a 
considerable amount of disquisition on the nature and purpose of poetry, 
and deals with the trials of yet another poet, maligned, misunderstood and 
driven to roistering by the tragic death of the woman he loves, a few days 
from the date fixed for marriage. His song, revealing the real soul, un- 
known to his boon-companions, gives voice to the great sorrow which 
weighs him down, and the name of Barbara, on which each stanza ends, 
forms a sad refrain. A verse may be given here : 

*Mong angels do you think 

Of the precious golden link . 

I clasped around your happy arm while sitting by yon brink ? 

Or when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and guitars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watched through latticed bars, 

The silent midnight heaven, creeping o’er us with its stars, 

Till the day broke, Barbara ? 


In City Poems the autobiographical element is strong, and a phrase in 
A Boy’s Poem: “ It was the closing evening of the year, The night that 
2P 
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I was born,” slips out and reveals it beyond question, but, even were this 
not so, the dominant ideas of this poem, Glasgow and Horton accord so 
well with the known facts of the poet’s life that no serious doubt can 
remain. In Glasgow we hear the song of the unwilling town-dweller, 
wistfully casting his mind back to days spent amid nature’s splendour 
but nevertheless finding, as a true artist ever will find, that the city has a 
beauty of its own for him who has eyes to see it. A Boy’s Poem is instinct 
with fine feeling for the moods and aspects of nature, and full of the 
tragedy of poverty and unrequited love, and an ever-present sense of the 
supremacy and inevitability of death. Squire Maurice seems to mark the 
stage at which Smith was at last able to project himself into another 
personality, and presents an interesting case of conscience—the problem 
before the Squire being that of the clash between his social status and 
preconceived ideals of feminine perfection and the deep love of a village 
girl. It is the kind of subject that Crabbe delighted in, and to say that 
Smith’s treatment of it has points of superiority to Crabbe’s methods is to 
give him only his due allowance of praise. 

This self-projection is carried a step further in Edwin of Deira wherein 
Smith not only escapes from his introspective Old Man of the Sea but 
achieves a certain amount of action and a concrete subject-matter which is 
lacking in his earlier work. Edwin, king of Deira, seeking refuge from his 
enemies at the court of King Redwald, falls in love with his daughter, 
Bertha. This love is reciprocated, but before they marry there is more 
fierce bloodshed provoked by Ethelbert ; and Regner, favourite son of 
Redwald, is killed. There is an appealing description of the mourning, 
and then of the marriage between Edwin and Bertha. A child is born to 
them, and at last, by the instrumentality of a band of evangelists, the 
natives of Deira, after desecrating the shrines of their ancient faith and 
finding that no harm results, are baptised as Christians. 

Edwin of Deira was in great part written before Tennyson’s Idylls 
appeared, but it was unfortunate for Smith that his choice of a knightly 
theme should have occurred at this time, for it raised once more the 
outcry of plagiarism. For all their superficial similarity in certain particu- 
lars, however, Edwin and the Idylls are distinguished by differences of 
intention and method which ought to have been apparent to the critics. 
Smith’s poem, however much it may fall short of Tennyson’s wonderful 
pageant of the Arthurian legend, is, in a sense, the culmination of his 
poetic achievement. The vivid metaphor and simile, the keen perception 
of beauty, the transparent sincerity of sentiment which we find in the early 
poems are still there, but over and above these qualities are superadded 
a greater reticence, a more unaffected simplicity, and a surer ear for the 
harmony of verse. 

_ The tale of Smith’s work in metre (leaving aside such pieces as are buried 
in the files of the newspapers) is completed by A Spring Chanson (Last 
Leaves) and a few poems incorporated in A Summer in Skye. The Chanson 
recaptures some of the freshness of the Middle English lyric, and that 
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section of it which runs off from the irregular four-beat measure into a 
trochaic cadence reminds one a little of Blake’s Auguries of Innocence, but 
the auguries here are rather of spring : 

On all/harmless/créeping/things 

Comes de/sire of/painted/wings. 


On taking up the essays, one is struck immediately by the facility with 
which Smith seems to have attained an accomplished prose style without 
apparent gropings after a method. This is not to say that there are not 
certain passages which have a more immediate appeal and remain longer 
in the memory than others, but it would be difficult to trace any line of 
development from the early work to the later, showing definite gradations 
of progress. In the prose even more than in the verse there are rich jewels 
of imagery. “ Youth,” he says, in An Essay on an Old Subject (Last 
Leaves), “ is a lyrical poet, middle age a quiet essayist, fond of recounting 
experiences, and of appending a moral to every incident.” Or again, 
“Winter is like a Red Indian, noble in his forests and solitudes, deterior- 
ated by cities and civilisation.” (Winter : Last Leaves). Speaking of 
battered editions of classic literature in a village library he says: ‘‘ The 
viands are celestial if set forth on a dingy tablecloth.” (Dreamthorp). 
His sentences, in the main, are short, and on occasion he can strike clause 
on clause to drive home a contention, turning the subject round on every 
side but avoiding tautology. A passage from the essay on Dunbar (Dream- 
thorp) will exemplify this : 

In our theatres the pantomime, which was originally an adumbration of human 
life, has become degraded. Symbolism has departed from the boards, and burlesque 
reigns in its stead. The Lord Mayor’s Show, the last remnant of the antique 
spectacular taste, does not move us now ; it is held a public nuisance ; it provokes 
the rude chaff of the streets. Our very mobs have become critical. Gog and Magog 
are dethroned. The knight feels the satiric comments through his armour. ‘The 
very steeds are uneasy, as if ashamed. 


Smith’s breadth of reading is apparent not only from the definite refer- 
ences he makes to different authors, but in quotation, conscious like most 
of his Shakespearean phrases or unconscious like the obvious, unacknow- 
ledged echo of La Rochefoucauld which occurs in On the Importance of a 
Man to Himself : ‘‘ Love and friendship are the discoveries of ourselves 
in others, and our delight in the recognition.” 

The essays in Dreamthorp and Last Leaves fall into two divisions— 
familiar notes and literary appreciations, while A Summer in Skye is more 
or less a series of the same two kinds loosely joined together by the recital 
of the actual tour. The English familiar essay is one of the most pleasing 
manifestations of the national genius. Its essence is that it shall be per- 
sonal, discursive and good-humoured, without polemical purpose or 
violence of passion, a green oasis where the intellectually wearied may rest 
awhile from his labours. No better description of the genre could be found 
than the paper in Dreamthorp, On the Writing of Essays, which shows 
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Smith not only a master-craftsman but a craftsman fully conscious of his 
own methods and literary lineage ; while his remarks on Montaigne and 
his contrast of the Frenchman with Bacon prepare us for the exhibition 
of sound and penetrating criticism which is given in the Dunbar, the 
Geoffrey Chaucer and elsewhere. ; 

In the title-essay and the others of the Dreamthorp volume Smith appears 
in the guise of a middle-aged philosopher living in the retirement of a small 
village, looking with a kindly eye upon the simple pursuits and amuse- 
ments of the natives, recking nothing of the great world of cities, and dis- 
coursing with pleasant candour and humility on any subject which comes 
to his hand. There is a certain pathos in the assumption of this personality, 
for the placid country life mirrored in the pages of Dreamthorp, wherein 
a good-humoured argument between the doctor and the clergyman 
becomes worthy to be set down as an incident, is just the happy, carefree 
state to which the over-worked, town-dwelling secretary and literary 
free-lance never attained ; and he died when only on the threshold of middle 
age. An Essay on an Old Subject (Last Leaves) gives voice to the praises of 
the ‘‘ forties ” as the time of life when the truest happiness can be tasted : 

On the whole, I take it that middle age is a happier period than youth. In the 
entire circle of the year there are no days so delightful as those of a fine October, 
when the trees are bare to the mild heavens, and the red leaves bestrew the road, 
and you can feel the breath of winter, morning and evening—no days so calm, so 
tenderly solemn, and with such a reverent meekness in the air. The lyrical upburst 
of the lark at such a time would be incongruous. The only sounds suitable to the 
season are the rusty caw of the homeward-sliding rook—the creaking of the wain 

returning empty from the farmyard. .. . 


If in Smith’s verse a hectic note at times intrudes and spoils the 
harmony, in the prose no such disturbing element is present. Mellowness 
of thought, ripeness of judgment, serenity of temper, make the author of 
Dreamthorp and A Summer in Skye a very different being from him whose 
lineaments can be discerned in Walter or Horton. Even such a subject as 
Death and the Fear of Dying is treated without a hint of morbidity: he 
begins with extracts from Montaigne and Bacon, acknowledging the 
bravery of their outlook, but commencing his own remarks by the state- 
ment that their words are ineffectual in the face of the mighty fact. The 
fact always claims Smith’s highest respect. He can write sympathetically 
of superstitions and omens, but never for one moment does his own reason 
allow him to believe therein. He adverts to the recognition of the fact of 
death running through human consciousness, heightening pleasure by a 
sense of transience, and to the dignity conferred on the meanest beggar 
by its presence. He contrasts the shallowness of a line of Byron’s with the 
depth of one of Hamlet’s soliloquies, and, refusing to venture on any 
theological or metaphysical speculations, closes thus, simply, without 
dogmatism : ! | 

It may not be so difficult, may not be so terrible, as our fears whisper. The dead 
keep their secrets, and in a little while we shall be as wise as they—and as taciturn. 
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The troubles and compensations of the literary life are discussed in 
Men of Letters (Dreamthorp), an essay full of thought, and of that wistful- 
ness which is one of the most attractive qualities in Smith’s writings— 
because it is sincere and not the pose of the sentimentalist. A Lark’s 
Flight reveals another quality which has been hitherto unexpected—a 
dramatic gift of no mean order. Two criminals are being executed in 
public, and, just as the executioner is about to perform his task, a lark 
starts up from the grass by the scaffold and is still pursuing his singing 
flight heavenwards when the two men have passed into eternity. The 
passage which describes this incident has been likened by Professor Hugh 
Walker to the knocking at the gate in Macbeth, than which praise could no 
higher go. 

Smith’s literary likes and dislikes are difficult to account for, as will be seen 
on reading A Shelf from my Bookcase (Dreamthorp). Hawthorne’s Twice- 
Told Tales, Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland, the Lyra Germanica, Boswell’s 
Johnson and Ebenezer Elliott form a strange assortment. It is strange, 
too, to find Wordsworth expressly excluded from among his “ intimates ” 
along with Shakespeare and Milton, for it is part of Wordsworth’s greatness 
that he can still be read in the “‘ indolent, languid ” mood of which Carlyle 
complained when writing of the Waverley Novels. Smith is well-read in 
the English essay, he knows his Chaucer, he delights in the old Scottish 
poetry and has something suggestive to say about each of them. He has a 
certain gift of throwing out a critical epigram, which, though it be not all- 
embracing (few epigrams can be that) yet gives a very fair idea of the 
author under discussion. Thus of Leigh Hunt he says: “‘ He called one 
of his books ‘ A Book for the Parlour Window ’ ; all his books are for the 
parlour window.” (Essayists Old and New: Last Leaves); and of 
Chaucer : “ He is like a cardinal virtue, a good deal talked about, a good 
deal praised, honoured by a vast amount of distant admiration, but with 
little practical acquaintance.”’ But apart from such mots, Smith can enter 
into the spirit of a writer, giving a good interpretation of his work and his 
point of view, fulfilling one of the primary aims of criticism by arousing 
the desire to read the books criticised. 

No account of Smith’s essays would be complete without some allusion 
to the delightful Summer in Skye, which, as has been said, is less a connected 
narrative of travel than a series of essays on the scenery, history, legend, 
manners and customs of the romantic island. Herein Smith shows that he 
is soaked in the traditional lore of the Hebrides ; and furthermore that he 
can retail the feuds of the Macleods and the Macdonalds in such a manner 
that no whit of their interest is lost. Living before modern scholarship 
had knocked the bottom out of Macpherson’s claims, he is a firm believer 
in the authenticity of ‘‘ Ossian ”’ and refers to him often, quoting him at 
some length. Association has great sway over his mind : he likes to visu- 
alise Johnson and Boswell in the Hebrides (the Doctor alluding to the 
mountains as “ protuberances ”!), or to conjure up pictures of ancient, 
bloodthirsty heroes and deeds of treachery and strife. Above all, his 
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faculty of scenic description here reaches its greatest excellence. Like 
most men of high imaginative power he endows nature with a personality, 
and conveys with great artistry the impression of gaunt and eerie majesty 
made by the stark mountains of Skye, the swift changes of weather and 
their effect on the character of the islanders, and the sense of inanimate 
nature frowning sternly on the puny race of men who draw a precarious 
livelihood from her soil. The personal character-sketches, too, are on a 
high level, and the picture we retain of Mr. M’Jan is clear in every feature 
and alive in every line. 

Alexander Smith is an egotist, but of the kind whose egotism is delight- 
ful. In his essay On the Importance of a Man to Himself he distinguishes 
between the two types of egotism— 

The one is the offspring of a narrow and unimaginative personality ; the other 
of a large and genial one. 


This last was Smith’s: his life was blameless and filled with untiring 
effort after art, whether in verse or prose. He was not destined to become 
a great poet, but as a prose-writer his place is high and secure, and in both 
mediums he has much to give the present age which it should not lightly 
reject. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS 
BY “MICHAEL FIELD ” 


By F. 8. BOAS 


HROUGH the kindness of Mrs. Ronald Bayne I am able to 

print two hitherto unpublished poems by ‘‘ Michael Field.” 

This, as everyone knows, was the pen-name of Katharine 

Bradley and her niece, Edith Cooper, joint-authors during some 
thirty years of remarkable lyrics and tragedies. 

In her interesting study of ‘“ Michael Field” (Harrap, 1922) Miss 
Mary Sturgeon depicted the period of their residence at Reigate, 
from 1888 to 1899, as one of almost complete seclusion. ‘‘ They withdrew 
almost entirely from contact with the world of affairs, and devoted them- 
selves to their art... . Their circle became restricted, as did their 
activities of whatever kind, to those which should subserve their vocation.” 
The picture is, I think, slightly over-drawn. They did not bar the door 
against all visitors from outside. I was myself, when lecturing in the 
neighbourhood, taken to call upon them by a friend, and have still after 
all these years a clear impression of the charm of their personalities. It 
was at Reigate too that Mrs. Bayne, previous to her marriage, made their 
acquaintance. She has preserved some vivid memories of their surround- 
ings there : 

“Mr. Cooper—father of Edith, and brother-in-law of Katharine 
Bradley—was a wonderful woodcarver. In ‘ Michael Field’s ’ study there 
was a fireplace and overmantel, all his carving. The whole design was 
founded on a blackberry bush. ‘ Michael Field ’ took the blackberry as a 
symbol. I think in their first books there was on the frontispiece a spray 
of blackberries. They told me that as they were aunt and niece, two 
generations, the blackberry was symbolic, since flowers and fruit appear 
together at the same time on the bushes. 

“T remember their study, with Morris ‘ honeysuckle’ on the walls, a 
plain oak table, and chairs carved with the blackberry design. On the 
table stood an inkstand shaped as a fruit, coloured a pure yellow, and on 
the wall a row of yellow paper-covered books, with a volume of Catullus 
also in yellow.” ' 

This volume of Catullus is commemorated in some lines of An Invitation 
addressed by Katharine to Edith : 


All the Latins thou dost prize ! 

Cynthia’s lover by thee lies. 

Note Catullus, type and size 
Least repelling 

To thy weariable eyes. 
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It was at “Christmastide” 1890, that ‘‘ Michael Field” wrote the 
following verses to Mrs. Bayne. They are in the handwriting of Edith 
Cooper, and the initials “‘ M.F.” in the margin give them the “ Michael 
Field ” hall-mark. They are written on a piece of note-paper. decorated 
with two sprigs of lavender, and inscribed by Edith, in a diagonal heading, 
with the opening words of Shakespeare’s Sonnet LXXV, “So are you to 
my thoughts.” 

The lavender we do not lose 
When roses fall away, 

And the long, long love that we would choose, 
The love for which we pray, 

With never-wasting sweet endues 
Life’s prodigal, wan day. 


The second poem was sent to Mr. and Mrs. Bayne on the morning of their 
wedding-day, 5th February, 1896. It is in the hand of Katharine Bradley 
and is signed ‘‘ Michael Field.” 
I sing 
A wedding-day so wise 
It seems part of the story 
The earth tells every day, 
The earth tells every year ; 
As blessed as sun rise, 
Solemn as growth in Spring, 
Rich as the life of May : 
Nor must ye any more be mute 
Fair lovers ! By the ring 
Of your espousals, without fear, 
Invoke the stars that roll, 
Ye have, like them, your goal : 
Invoke the powers 
Hidden in summer flowers, 
Ye live like them, for joy of harvest fruit : 
Invoke the glory 
That flashes rivers on their way, 
For you, as they, 
Secure may be 


Of finding on Life’s sunken shores the Sea. 


Both the Christmastide greeting and the epithalamium here first printed 
are of the nature of “ occasional” verse, but they are lifted by their 
warmth of feeling and their delicate felicity of phrase and rhythm into 
the sphere of true poetry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ACCUSATION OF NEGLECT 


(To the Editor of Taz LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—As a constant reader of THE LONDON Mercury it has been my privilege to 

read your enlightened criticism of the drama. It has always appeared to me to be a 
welcome oasis in the arid desert of modern dramatic criticism. I must confess, however, 
to considerable surprise at your critique last month: surprise, I may say, which was 
shared by many other readers of your review with whom I am acquainted. 

I have always been puzzled to know how you decide on the performances that are to be 
reviewed in THE LONDON Mercury. While nothing trivial has ever, before this last April 
number, been noticed, events of great interest and importance, such as the visit of the 
Russian ballet, and Mr. John Barrymore’s production of Hamlet, have been neglected. 

When, however, you reviewed The Painted Swan in the recent April number, it very 
naturally caused considerable surprise. It was, I beg to state, an inconsistency which is in 
no way venial. If the play had been produced by a Sunday Society, trying to do good 
service to the drama, it would have been different. This was not the case ; it was a play 
produced commercially, and furthermore, far better plays of the same genre have been pro- 
duced commercially, and have never been adequately reviewed by THE LONDON MErRcurRY. 
I refer, among other plays, to Mr. Noel Coward’s The Vortex, which production received 
a bare announcement in your columns, on the plea of pressure of space. Here is a play 
which has been praised and praised highly by the foremost authorities on contemporary 
drama. It may have been your misfortune, as it has been the misfortune of so many 
others, only to have read one of Mr. Coward’s prefaces or essays, or one of his ineffectual 
plays like The Rat Trap or Fallen Angels, and after that experience to have forsworn 
reading or hearing any of his other work. If this is so, it is a great pity. 

Your attention was held, you say, by Princess Bibesco’s play. How much more so it 
would have been held by The Vortex, by that amazing curtain to the Second Act ! 

It is not too late for Mr. Coward’s latest and best play to be reviewed by you. 
If it should be, your remarks would be read with very great interest by many of your 
readers.—Yours, etc. Joun Tupor. 


THE EPSTEIN HUBBUB 


(To the Editor of Taz LONDON Mercury) 


C\IR,—It was a pleasure to read your enlightened comments upon the attitude of our 
most amazing public and its dictator, the Press, to Mr. Epstein’s memorial panel. The 
other day I went with a friend to look at it, and had perforce to mingle with the crowd in 
front of it. The remarks we overheard were so inane that I felt that peculiar discomfort 
which comes to one when one has to listen to a bad soprano voice or an amateur comedian, 
a discomfort which is really sympathy for the performer. 

When we had escaped it was only natural that we should deplore the remarks we 
overheard and the vandalism of the public which could utter them. They were a 
pathetic revelation of the nation’s intellect. I wonder if it has ever had so little. Now is 
the heyday of the mediocre artist, since no other can appeal to a mediocre public. The 
wireless and the cinematograph have saved people the necessity of thought. It is 
an exercise which need no longer be observed. Mediocre books, mediocre painting, 
mediocre music, mediocre everything. Well may Mr. Belloc and. Mr. Shaw debate on 
“‘ What is coming ? ”’—Yours, etc. RacHEL HeMINcway. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


BOUT a year ago the Bibliographical Society issued to its members 

Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman’s Bibliography of Meredith. Now the same 

Society has circulated Mr. Forman’s Meredithiana : being a Supplement 

to the Bibliography of Meredith, a quarto volume of some three hundred 

and more pages. I imagine that the Meredith students have now had done for them, 

by Mr. Forman, all that they deserve or could desire. In this new book Mr. Forman 

not only gives a few addenda to his former volume, but supplies long lists of reviews 

of Meredith’s books ; of selections from his works ; of notices and references in 

books ; and of notices and references in periodicals. Mr. Forman’s energy and indus- 

try in this pursuit are amazing, and all the more to be marvelled at when it is remem- 

bered that he has done all he has done from the distance of South Africa. Presum- 

ably no book of this scope can be complete and perfect, but presumably, also, no one 
is ever likely to produce a more complete attempt than Mr. Forman’s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of Samuel Fohnson, by W.P. Courtney and D. Nichol Smith, 

has, since its appearance in 1915, been a standard work of reference for all lovers 
of Johnson’s life and writings. It is a great monument to the learning of the late W. P. 
Courtney, and for the purely literary student was always an altogether admirable book. 
On the bibliographical side (in the more restricted sense of the term) it was, however, 
a trifle weak. The collations were very brief, and small typographical points, indi- 
cating differences of ‘‘ issue’ in many instances, were not mentioned. The Oxford 
University Press has now done something to strengthen the appeal of this book to 
book-collectors, by publishing a reissue of three hundred and fifty copies, illustrated 
with facsimiles, mostly of the title-pages of the more important books. This adds 
very greatly to the value of the book. It seems a pity that a few pages of corrections 
and additional bibliographical points could not have been added ; it might have been 
pointed out, for example, that Johnson’s early pamphlet, Marmor Norfolciense, 1739, 
should have a half-title— a fact of which Courtney was unaware ; but probably this 
was found to be impracticable, and a reissue is bound always to be a compromise 
between the practicable and the ideal. In any case this illustrated reissue (its price is 
thirty shillings) is very welcome. Some day I hope that someone—no one could do it 
eae Mr. R. W. Chapman—will issue a detailed bibliography of Johnson’s 

rst editions. 


I HAVE received a copy of Library Law, a Text-Book for the Professional Examina- 
tions in Library Organisation, by Mr. Charles Rupert Sanderson (Bumpus, 6s.). 
Mr. Sanderson has had a wide experience of libraries, he was at one time assistant 
librarian at the John Rylands Library, at another chief assistant of the Bolton Public 
Libraries ; now he is librarian of the National Liberal Club and a lecturer in the 
University of London School of Librarianship. Mr. Sanderson, in this book, gives a 
summary of the laws affecting libraries in this island, in the Irish Free State and‘in 
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Ulster. He also gives outlines of Colonial and United States legislation concerning 
libraries. I believe that there is no other book dealing with these matters, and, so far 
as I am competent to judge, Mr. Sanderson appears to have done his work admirably. 
His book will be invaluable to officials of existing public libraries and to local bodies 
contemplating the establishment of new libraries. 


cee past month has seen at least three bibliographical exhibitions of interest. 
The First Edition Club has held an exhibition of Austin Dobson books ; the 
Bibliographical Society has, at the Grafton Galleries, given its second annual show 
of contemporary printing, and Messrs. Dulau, of 35, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, have exhibited examples of fine printing from 1700 to the present day. The 
first of these I unfortunately missed seeing, but the other two I visited. To do justice 
to them would need much more space than is available here, but one general conclusion 
that may be drawn is that an extraordinary number of modern books are extremely 
well produced. Further it strikes me that when a book, aimed at the general public 
and not merely at lovers of typography, is to-day well-printed it is a more satisfactory 
piece of work than are most modern books of which the first aim is fine typography, 
and which are issued in expensive limited editions. The weakest point in modern 
commercial book-production is in the matter of books of verse. No every-day formula 
has been solved that is half so attractive as those of the verse folios, quartos or octavos 
of the first half of the eighteenth century. 


REPRINT below, from the May number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record two 
further lists of the Bodleian’s desiderata. If any reader of these notes has a spare 
copy of any of these books, he or she should communicate with the Librarian, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
John Gay 
(non-dramatic poems). 
Wine. 1708. 8°. 
Present State of Wit. 1711. 
Letter to a Lady, occasioned by the arrival of Her Royal Highness. 1714. 
A Journey to Exeter. 1715. 
Trivia: or, the Art of walking the Streets of London. [1716.] 
Two Epistles ; one to Richard Earl of Burlington, the other to a Lady [1720.] 
To a Lady on her Passion for Old China. 1725. 
Molly Mog. [1726.] 
The Banish’d Beauty. 1st and 2nd eds. 1729. 
The Mad Dog. 1730. 
Gay’s Chair. Poems never before printed. Ed. by H. Lee. 1820. 


Edward Young. 

Works. Vols. 5 (1767) and 6 (1778)—additional to the edition of 1757 in 4 vols. 

A Poem on the Last Day. 2nd ed. 1713. 

The Force of Religion. 2nd and 3rd eds. 1714-5. 

The Universal Passion. Satire VI. 1728; also the 3rd and 4th eds. of the work, 1730 
and 1741. 

The Hiakaksient To Sir R. Walpole. 1726; also the ‘ Remarks critical and practical, 
upon . . . The Instalment ’, 1726, 4°. 

The Foreign Address. 1734. 

The Complaint : or, Night-Thoughts. Night the First. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th eds., 
1742. 

Aaa 2 vols. 1741. 
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I hasten to remark that the classification of Gay’s Present State of Wit among the 
“ non-dramatic poems ” is not mine. The pamphlet in question (an octavo, if my 
memory serves me right) is not in verse but is a prose essay, in epistolary form, upon 
the various periodical publications of its day. 

I may add that the same number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record contains a report 
on the “ reserved ” Shelley papers in the Bodleian. These were presented to the 
library in 1893 by Lady Shelley, on condition that they were not to be generally 
inspected, or published, until after the centenary of Shelley’s death. Two letters from 
this collection are now printed for the first time. 


ERE follows the final part of the bibliography of the first editions of Christopher 
Anstey’s various writings. This instalment begins with a translation into Latin 
of certain of Gay’s Fables, which ought to have been inserted earlier. 
IXa 
1777: 


Fabulz/Selecte/Auctore/Johanne Gay/Latine Reddite./Londini :/Prostant venales 
apud J. Dodsley./ 

Octavo. A cut copy in the British Museum measures 8} by 5} inches. 

Signatures :—[A] two leaves. B-I in eights. K four leaves. L two leaves. 

Pagination :—p.[i] title. p.fii] blank. p.[iii] Latin dedication to the Prince of Wales. 
p.[iv] blank. p.[1] half-title. pp.[2], [3] and 4-139 text (English and Latin on opposite 
pages). p.[140] Index: The Dedication is dated “‘ Id. Decbr. 1777.” There are 
ornaments on pp. [t],[2],[3], 12, 13, 14, 15, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32, 33, 38, 39, 40, 41, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 55, 00, 61, 64, 65, 66, 67, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 88, 89, 
92, 93, 94,95, 100, 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, III, 114, 115, 116, 117, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 128, 129, 130, 131, 138, 139, and [140]. ‘The sheets were reissued in 1798 with a 
new title-page and a preface (two leaves in all) replacing the 1777 title-page. An 
errata slip was also pasted on the back of the dedication leaf. Moreover certain words 
and lines in the text had printed slips (bearing new readings) pasted over them. Leaf 
G, was cancelled for the 1798 reissue and another substituted. 


XVII 
1803. 


Ad/Edvardum Jenner, M.D./Carmen Alcaicum./Auctore Chr. Anstey, Arm./[Short 
double rule.]/Londini, Cadell Et Davies: Bathonie, Excudit S. Hazard./1803./ 
Pret. 1s./[Entered at Stationers’ Hail.]| 
Quarto. An uncut copy in the British Museum measures 9} by 7} inches. 
There are no signatures. The pamphlet consists of one sheet of four leaves and a 
mee additional leaf at the end. 
agination —p.[1] title. p.[2] blank. p.[3] ‘‘ To the Reader,” signed “‘ C.A.” and 
subscribed “ Bath: Oct, 1803.” p.[4] blank. pp.[5] and 6-9 text. p.[1o] blank. 
There are ornaments, each of two short rules, on pp.[3] and [5] under the headings. 
At nae end of the text nee is a double rule with Hazard’s imprint below. 
us poem met with considerable success, and a translation in i 

published. ‘The opening stanzas of the ode are as follows :— peti 

O! qui secundo natus Apolline 

Incumbis arti pzonia, studens 

Arcana Nature, gravemque 

More novo prohibere morbum, 


\ 


~s 
®t 
Sea 
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Jennere, laudes an sileam tuas ? 
Dum mente sanus, nee cythara carens, 
Turpive succumbens senectz 
Rura vagor per ameena Cheltz ? 


The note'to the reader states that this poem was written at Cheltenham in the Summer 
of 1803, and that any profits were to go to the Royal Jennerian Society for the Extermi- 
nation of the Small-Pox. These verses were Anstey’s last published work. In 1808 
his son collected the poet’s work into a handsome quarto volume of over 500 pages. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ecu Number 221 of Messrs. Pickering & Chatto is devoted to a 
chronological list of their stock of books in English literature from 1780 to 1819. 
Most of the books are comparatively cheap ones. Among the more expensive items 
I notice the first American edition of Shakespeare, printed at Philadelphia in 1795, 
eight volumes octavo, by Bioren and Madan. The price of this is £52 10s. An uncut 
copy, in the original boards, of the three volumes of the first edition, 1813, of Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, is offered for £195. 


R. JAMES TREGASKIS, of 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1, has had the 

good idea of bringing together in his nine hundred and fourth list a collection 
of books illustrating the social life of the past. The books vary in date from the middle 
ages to the nineteenth century. An interesting item is a collection of the first editions, 
1742-1744, of five of Edmund Hoyle’s famous books on card games. This collection 
costs £60, a price which is no doubt due to the difficulty of finding books of this kind 
in anything like good condition. 


N Messrs. Maggs’ four hundred and sixty-seventh list, published from 34 and 35, 
Conduit Street, W., is a highly curious thing—W. H. Ireland’s own collection of 
his Shakespearean forgeries, bound in a large quarto volume. The price of this volume 


is £250. 


cE Catalogue Number 47, of Messrs. Grafton & Co., of 51, Great Russell Street, 
are several pages of books relating to the art and practice of printing. In the English 
literature section of this list the most important book is a copy of the first edition, 
octavo, 1645, of Milton’s Poems. This costs £195. 


ATALOGUE Number 331, issued by Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell from 

their older place of business, 77, Charing Cross Road, contains a long section of 
books on art. Among the general books, of which the remainder of this Catalogue is 
made up, I notice a copy of the Vale Press’s privately printed edition, 1901, of A 
Letter from P. B. Shelley to T. Peacock. Of this edition—containing for the first time 
the correct text of a letter written in 1816—only fifty copies were printed, forty-five 
on paper and five on vellum. The present copy is one of those on vellum, and its 
price is £12 10s. It isin a binding by one of the greatest of living binders, Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell. There are several Stevenson first editions in this list, the most important 
being a fine copy of The Silverado Squatters, 1883, for £16. £25 is the price asked for 
E. Fitzball’s Harlequin and Humpty Dumpty, or Robbin de Bobbin and the First Lord 
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Mayor of Lun’on : a grand historical pantomime [1850]. The interest of this book lies 
in its illustrations, which are supposed (though it cannot be proved) to be by 
Thackeray. The Catalogue says of them that “it is almost impossible for any one 
well acquainted with Thackeray’s manner to doubt that they are by the same hand ” 


that illustrated The Rose and the Ring. 


HE English literature section of Messrs. Quaritch’s latest Catalogue (Number 392) 

is one to make the mouth water. Especially interesting is the series of Milton first 
editions, including several of the prose works and five copies of the first edition of 
Paradise Lost in issues varying from the second to the seventh of this most biblio- 
graphically complicated book. The finest of these is a copy of the second issue in its 
original sheepskin binding. This costs £250. There are two important Shakespeare 
quartos, the third, 1655, of Othello (£300) and the first, 1608, of King Lear (£600), 
one of six perfect and five imperfect copies known. What is described as probably 
the largest existing copy (206 by 150 mm.) of the first edition, 1590, of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene is offered for £150, and there are many other books which are equally 


attractive. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 


a Na Ba 


Se 


BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


PRINTED BOOKS AT THE MEDICI GALLERY 


HE exhibition of printed books held at the Medici Gallery in May and 
June like that held last year shows how well the Bibliographical Society, 
which instituted it and organised it, recognises that bibliography embraces 
within its scope new books as well as old. The British exhibits were 
confined to books printed in 1924. The number of printers whose work was shown 
was greater than last year ; and the books themselves for the most part showed a well- 
directed effort towards good work. It all went to show that intelligent interest in 
good book production continues to grow both on the part of those who make or 
publish books and of those who buy and read them. The Preface to the Catalogue 
shows a practical appreciation of the detail of book-production, such as we might 
expect from the honorary secretaries of the Bibliographical Society, whose initials 
are appended to it. It bears one note of regret, which well deserves quoting : 
A special invitation [was] given for the exhibition of ‘“‘ a book of not less than 50,000 
words, finely printed and with some ornament, on good rag-paper and measuring not 
more than 6 by 4 inches.” It is regrettable that this special invitation has as yet evoked no 
answer, since we shall never get a really fine school of book-production until book 
buyers realise that the cost of producing a book in moderate sized type and with a 
strictly restrained wealth of margin is only very slightly less than that of the large type, 
large paper edition for which alone it has hitherto been considered reasonable to pay an 
unusually high price. Daintiness in book-building is much better than magnificence, 
but it is almost equally costly, and if we want it, as we should, it must be paid for. 


I should like to have seen there the Nonesuch Week-End Book, if only for its 
admirable ‘‘ jacket,” printed in gay colours from line blocks after a design by Mr. 
Macdonald Gill. On the whole, book illustration and decoration were not well 
represented amongst the English books, although it included Mr. F. L. Griggs’s 
admirable illustrations to Ernest Gimson : His Life and Work, and Mr. Lowinsky’s 
drawings for Milton’s Paradise Regained, printed on Batchelor’s paper by the Cam- 
bridge University Press for The Fleuron. 


MODERN FINE PRINTING IN GERMANY 


ERR REICHNER, of Vienna, sends me a highly interesting chronological table, 

giving the dates of the more notable types, presses and books which marked the 
revival of book-printing in Germany.* His record begins as early as 1880, but it was 
near the end of last century that the movement gathered strength ; and the peak was 
not reached till some ten years later. It is significant that the only two foreign events 
recorded are the foundation of the Kelmscott Press in 1891, and that of the Doves Press 
in 1900. He might have noted also the first publication of Edward Johnston’s 
Writing, Illuminating and Lettering. I miss, too, any mention of Count Kessler’s 
private press, which Emery Walker and Douglas Cockerell helped by their counsel 
and expert knowledge. The record is fitly dedicated as a birthday gift to the Insel- 
Verlag of Leipsic, which kept its silver jubilee in October last. It is printed in the 
** Antique” type of Professor Ziemann. 


* Das Deutsche Buch als Kunstwerk. Zeittafeln zu seiner Geschichte von 1880 bis 1923. 
Herbert Reichner. Vienna: Ges. fiir graphische Industrie. 
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A NEW “ VERONA” ITALIC 
ESSRS. STEPHENSON, BLAKE & Co.,Ltd., have sent me an early specimen 


sheet of the new italic which they are casting to accompany their “‘ Verona” 
type, one of the more successful attempts made of late years to adapt the roman 
types of the early Italian printers to modern use. Like other recent series of italic 
letters, the new “‘ Verona ”’ is wider in the face than Aldus’s, from which most of the 
italic founts used by printers from that day to this are derived. It will be seen from 
the specimen printed below how much the type gains in clearness by its more 
generous proportions. It is a pity that the demand of modern printers for types 
that “line” has caused in the ‘‘ Verona ” as in other recent founts the stunting of 
the lower limbs of the ‘“‘ descending ”’ letters, such as g, p, q and y. The modern 
printer also dislikes kerned letters, which are apt to get broken on the printing 
machine. 


No art can live by merely reviving and reproducing past forms, and in 
reviewing the share taken by type founders of the past and of the present 
in the art of the book one should consider by what means and from what 
quarter good types are to be designed and cut in the future. We have seen 
that early printers took their inspiration from the best contemporary book 
hands. The invention of printing, however, killed the art of the scribes 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzctst 


Type letter should not be a mere reproduction of any written hand: it should 
bear nakedly and shamelessly all the qualities which the steel of the punch 
cutter and the metal from which it is cast impose upon it. It must be easy to 
read as well as fair to look on, and besides carrying on the traditions of the 
past must respect the prejudices of the present. But only the calligrapher with 
eye and hand trained to produce fine letter can give effect to these demands 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNNOPQRSTTUVWX YZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrsturwxyzctst 
SPECIMEN OF STEPHENSON, BLAKE & CO’S VERONA & VERONA ITALIC 


AN INGENIOUS BORDER 


| ea row of italic g’s, set alternately upright and inverted, which I showed in my 
notice of Mr. Stanley Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing, wrongly repre- 
sented the ingenious border which he made up out of stamps of that letter for the title 
page of his book, as well as of its predecessor, Four Centuries of Fine Printing. 
Instead of being set alongside of one another, the letters should have been set head to 
tail and tail to head, thus : 


DRUMSWSMSIOS ISI SIV Vo VI Vo Sp SISOS Op op VO VO Qa Vp Vp So 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


ie te pe 
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A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Auckland, N.Z. 


EW ZEALAND is becoming resentful about the word ‘ Australasia.” 
The matter has been discussed in Parliament, and the Government 
has promised to discountenance its use. Not that any objection is raised 
: to the word itself, which is beautiful and appeals to the poet. Tennyson’s 
Katie walked “‘ by the long wash of Australasian seas,” and in Sir William Watson’s 
Coronation Ode the Empire’s robe is bordered by “ the iris of the Australasian spray.” 
It is also a useful word, especially to the journalist. If, for example, he is discussing 
Asiatic immigration it saves him repeating the words “ Australia’? and ‘“‘ New 
Zealand.”” What New Zealanders object to is the misleading of the world as to the 
position and dignity of their country. They complain that “‘ Australasia ” robs their 
New Zealand of the individuality that is its due, and strengthens the widespread 
impression abroad that New Zealand lies a few hours steam from Australia, and is 
part of the Australian political and cultural system. The advice that the great Lord 
Salisbury gave to persons nervous of military dangers, that they should study large- 
scale maps, might be offered to those who have such mistaken ideas about New 
Zealand. The ordinary map of the world gives the impression that Australia and 
New Zealand are much nearer to each other than they really are. Twelve hundred 
miles of unbroken and often stormy sea separate the two countries. Australia and 
New Zealand differ greatly in climate, physical characteristics, and aboriginal culture, 
and they are producing different types of colonial, if that good old word may be used 
without offence. 

This bracketing of New Zealand with Australia is common in the world of letters. 
In his Book of Australasian Verse, published by the Oxford University Press, Professor 
Walter Murdoch finds room for several New Zealand poets, but there is only internal 
evidence to show that they belong to New Zealand. The late Mr. Bertram Stevens, 
who edited ‘‘ An Anthology of Australian Verse,” explained in his preface that he 
used ‘‘ Australian ” to include ‘‘ New Zealand.’’ When a Canadian library recently 
decided to acquire a representative collection of Australasian literature, it com- 
missioned Mr. A. G. Stephens, an Australian critic, to choose the books. Mr. Stephens 
has served Australasian literature devotedly and is a fine critic (incidentally he is 
trying to substitute the name “‘ Zealandia” for the rather cumbrous ‘‘ New Zealand ”’ 
and “‘ Austrazealand ” for ‘‘ Australasia’), but the selection of an Australian to put 
together the best hundred books from the literatures of the two countries may be 
taken as another illustration of the merging of New Zealand’s identity in that of its 
larger neighbour. There are others. There arrived together in New Zealand recently 
the latest edition of Mr. Arthur Jose’s History of Australia, and the volumes of the 
admirable survey of the Empire published in connection with the Empire Exhibition. 
Mr. Jose’s book contains a chapter on New Zealand history and a review of New 
Zealand literature, and more than one New Zealand newspaper objected to this 
inclusion. Is not this country a separate Dominion? As if to drive home these 
comments, the volume Makers of the Empire in the above-mentioned series had a 
chapter on New Zealand written by an Australian, and not written well. Why was the 
writing of this chapter not given to a New Zealander? The choice of an Australian 
strengthens the impression here that even among the well-educated at home essential 
facts about the relationship between the two Dominions are not fully grasped. 

| 2R 
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There is this excuse for such bracketing, that many New Zealand writers have 
found their best market in Australia, and Australian literature and journalism are 
regularly recruited from the smaller country. ‘The smallness of our population is still 
a handicap to the ambitious writer. Australians complain that their country offers 
but a narrow field, but a New Zealand reviewer is struck by the number of books 
that come from Australian publishing houses. Every mail from Australia brings a 
bundle of new books or reprints. We New Zealanders should cheerfully admit our 
shortcomings, but we should like to see our separate individuality recognised. The 
best way to counteract the Australasian habit of thought is to produce things that 
will attract attention to New Zealand. As was explained in a previous letter, it is 
difficult to do this in letters for the reasons that the population is small and isolated, 
and the country still so largely in the pioneering stage. 

It is interesting to observe how Mr. Edward Salmon, the editor of the official organ 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, appraises us in the literature section of The Literature 
and Art of the Empire. He thinks that if Mr. W. P. Reeves, author of The Long White 
Cloud were writing to-day he would amend the opinion expressed twenty odd years 
ago, that New Zealanders show facility often but distinction never. It is reported 
that Mr. Reeves is revising his standard work, so he has an opportunity to be more 
complimentary. Mr. Salmon cites the late Mr. Godfrey Turner’s Happy Warrior, 
Miss “‘ G. B. Lancaster’s ”’ novels, and Miss Dora Wilcox’s poems, as establishing a 
claim to something more than facility. “‘ Two more powerful and essentially literary 
works of fiction than Miss Lancaster’s The Tracks we Tread and The Altar Stairs it 
has not been my good fortune to read.” Your correspondent thinks Mr. Salmon 
overpraises this talented writer, but his appreciation is interesting as coming from one 
who has a wide knowledge and keen appreciation of oversea literature. He does not, 
however, mention Katherine Mansfield, who has been acclaimed by English critics 
a great writer of short stories, or Miss Jane Mander. It is significant that out of seven 
pages devoted to New Zealand literature he gives three to Alfred Domett and his 
neglected masterpiece. Domett was an Englishman, who after spending thirty years 
in New Zealand left it as long ago as 1871. 

Mr. Salmon quotes in this book a remark about a Canadian poem of 10,000 lines, 
that everybody professes to admire it but no one reads it ; and did not Voltaire say 
something similar about Dante? It is so with Ranolf and Amohia ; it is acclaimed 
the great New Zealand epic, but it has hardly any readers. It is, it must be conceded, 
though a remarkable epic, a tough poem to digest. The fruit of Domett’s leisure in 
New Zealand, it runs to 14,000 lines (it is even longer in the revised edition) and is the 
strangest mixture of adventure, love, and philosophy. Domett had an exciting story 
to tell of the adventures of a well-educated romantic English youth in old New 
Zealand, and especially his union with the high-born maiden Amohia, a Meredithian 
heroine in a Maori pa. He could not, however, tell a plain tale. He must wedge great 
lumps of abstruse philosophy into his narrative-longueurs in which he ranges with 
astonishing facility over beliefs and speculations of many countries and ages. 
It is instructive to compare the artless simplicity of the most famous of Maori tales, 
the love story of Hinemoa and Tutanekai, with the Englishman’s treatment of a similar 
theme. Hinemoa joins her lover by swimming out to him on an island in Rotorua 
lake. Amohia is on the same island and swims to the mainland. In the Maori tale the 
swim is described in a few lines; the teller has nothing in mind butthe businessin hand. 
Domett, however, goes off into a long speculation about the stars above the adven- 
turing heroine, and when he gets her safe to land keeps the reader waiting for pages 
before he brings the lovers together. Yet Ranolf and Amohia remains, in spite of its 
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defects, an astonishing production, and even in these there is matter for wonder. 
It is not surprising that it deeply impressed Tennyson and Browning. Domett had 
every gift except the power of selection and command over the white magic of poetry. 
He had ease and astounding vigour ; remarkable intellectual force ; subtlety and 
humour ; a wonderful eye for scenery; and an overflowing zest for life. The 
fighting in Ranolf and Amohia has much of the vigour and colour of Scott. The lively 
and manly discussions on religion and philosophy have a Browningesque fluency and 
“ tang.” The enchanted honeymoon of the two delightful young people, amid lovely 
scenery and awe-compelling wonders, is pure romance. No one has equalled Domett 
in painting the loveliness of the New Zealand landscape. 

New Zealand literature, however, cannot live wholly in the past. The work of the 
living proceeds, amid many difficulties; Miss Mander has written three novels of New 
Zealand life, and is writing a fourth. She announces, however, that if she does not 
get more encouragement from her own country, she will write no more about it. In 
some candid counsel to New Zealanders who aspire to London success, she says, in an 
article written in the Mecca of all ambitious colonials, that although she is supposed 
to have had a considerable literary success in England and America, and has enjoyed 
a good Press, she is to-day hundreds of pounds to the bad. Another New Zealand 
authoress to whom your correspondent put Miss Mander’s case said she made {12 
out of a novel she wrote, and knew a woman whose royalties came to half-a-crown. 
This, I think, was an Englishwoman ; for every such case a country like this can cite, 
there must be hundreds in England. Perhaps Miss Rosemary Rees, whose Heather 
of the South has been running serially in New Zealand, will be more successful 
financially. This is a more conventional and less ambitious novel than those of Miss 
Mander, and has that pleasantness of romance and unclouded happiness of ending 
(besides some excellent local colour) which the average New Zealander, not differing 
in this respect from other British publics, prefers. 

In poetry there is little to record. Two years ago we lost in Mary Colborne-Veel 
a true poet and a gentle and courageous spirit, whose life of cheerful self-sacrifice 
would make a touching biography or novel. A little volume of selections from her 
uncollected verse has been edited by another poet, her life-long friend, Jessie Mackay, 
and goes on the shelf of New Zealand books that count as literature. The younger 
generation is busy, but finds it difficult to reach the public. One promising young 
man has had the enterprise to take his little volume round from door to door, and to 
follow this up with a penny broadsheet. Before long there will be an interesting 
opportunity of judging the progress New Zealand poetry has made in the last genera- 
tion. The best collection of New Zealand verse is the volume edited by W. F. 
Alexander and A. E. Currie, which was published nearly twenty years ago in the 
Canterbury Poets series. It has been out of print for some time and copies have 
acquired a collectors’ value. That this anthology is now being revised by its editors 


is good news. 
ALAN E. MULGAN 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


VERY now and again there breaks out in Ireland what is called a “‘ demand ” 

for Catholic literature, accompanied with much lamentation over the 

condition of a public which derives nine-tenths of its mental sustenance 

from “ protestant or pagan” sources. A monthly periodical, The Irish 
Rosary, has even been obliged to ask itself ironically, Are the Irish Catholic? It 
contemplates in a recent number many sad spectacles of Irish fiction, all sicklied 
over with a pale green and yellow light ; a “‘ theosophical ” group controlling the 
Irish theatre, and arrogating to itself the title of Irish intelligentsia; and even 
nationalist politics in their theoretical content deriving from protestant sources. It is 
easy to smile at a ‘“‘ demand ” for Catholic literature—as though literature, Catholic 
or other, were to be had by agitation, like a native parliament or Irish soap ; and in 
fact the writer in the Rosary sums up the ill and remedy in precisely the language of a 
leading article advocating the protection and encouragement of home industry. 
“‘ We are lamentably backward in the production and, even more culpably so, in the 
distribution of Catholic literature. Is it too much to hope that every priest and nun, 
every Catholic of goodwill, shall give a helping hand to Catholic literature before it is 
too late. . . .?”’ We may smile at this ; nevertheless the lack of Catholic writers in 
Ireland is a curious one, and worth investigation. 

The term “ literature” is used above in its widest sense, as reading matter in 
general. The propaganda has been directed particularly, and over many years, 
against the English Sunday press without, so far as I can judge, the slightest success. 
I doubt if the baser kind of English journalism penetrates much into the country, and 
I suspect that some of our public puritanism springs from meanly interested motives. 
Why, one finds better and more careful comments, not only on world affairs, on Irish 
books and politics in the Observer or Sunday Times or in the weekly Manchester 
Guardian than in the weekly Irish Times or Sunday Independent. As for the light 
English magazines and the more frivolous fiction papers, imitations of these have been 
produced in Ireland ; but they cost more and were not so good of their kind as the 
English originals, and they have failed for that excellent reason. So long as English 
remains our current language, or until Irish publishers can produce an article as 
good and as cheap as the English, the situation is not likely to change ; nor is there 
any case, even from a religious point of view, for the protection of the native article, 
seeing that the literature in question is in any country quite neutral, theologically, 
and responds to quite another demand to that which the publications of the Catholic 
Truth Society can satisfy. How would the ostracising of the Sunday Pictorial or 
Pearson’s Magazine increase the circulation of works of a pious intention ? 

The crisis this year on the Irish Committee of the Carnegie Library reveals another 
aspect of the same controversy. The Carnegie libraries provide for all sorts of taste 
among readers ; but I take it that it was the Secretary’s selection among books of a 
more serious kind that provoked the trouble. An Irish Catholic bishop, a priest, 
and the Provost of Trinity College, who is a bishop of the Church of Ireland, resigned 
from the Committee. Enough respect had not been paid to theological preoccupations 
in the choice of works calculated to stimulate the intellectual and aesthetic pro- 
clivities of our provincial youth. The Catholic bishop, however, writing to announce 
his resignation, questioned if the libraries at best served a useful purpose ; he knew 
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the “ young men of Tullamore ” ; and with them at least the reading habit was an 
affectation or form of swagger and nothing more ! From the exterior and surface life 
of Irish county towns one would not judge that this sort of snobbism would flourish 
in them; but the bishop ought to know. Carnegie libraries are dotted all over 
Ireland ; and I have heard how a young girl came up to the metropolis from a remote 
part of the country, and burst into tears of homesickness at the sight of the familiar 
red stone—‘ It makes me feel lonesome.” 

But to return to the subject proper, certainly authors of note, come from Catholic 
Ireland, in whose works one finds a sympathetic representation of the life of the nation 
on its religious side, or even an implied Catholic belief, are the exception. One might 
name a few minor poets of merit, one of them a disciple of Francis Thompson—and 
there is, more substantial, the critical and philosophical work of the late Mr. Kettle. 
I see that a friend of this talented Irishman has recently said of him, in an all too brief 
allusion to the subject : “‘ Kettle was a Catholic, but his Catholicism was not that 
of the Irish Catholic priest.’”” Nor, one might add, was it the exuberant, aggressive 
Catholicism of Mr. Belloc’s school (which, it is interesting to observe, does not ‘“‘ go 
down ”’ in Ireland). If an Irish Catholic culture were to come into its own in litera- 
ture, perhaps it would be distinguished by that mixture of high spirits and intellectual 
melancholy, miscalled pessimism, which marked all of Kettle’s writings. But Irish 
Catholic culture has not come into its own in literature ; otherwise we should have 
more writers who, as perhaps one might say of Kettle (I do not speak, of course, of his 
private life) take religion for granted. The complainant in the Irish Rosary mentions 
Mr. Joyce, Mr. O’Flaherty, the author of The Black Sail— mere carnality, not the 
stark, but noble paganism of a Hardy ’”—Mr. Brinsley MacNamara, and others of 
the younger set who “ find nothing really good in those priests to whom they owe their 
education.”” These writers are certainly out of temper with the prevailing popular 
morality ; and the violence of their revolt is a measure of the strength of the “ educa- 
tion that Catholic Ireland owes to its priests.’” Some day, perhaps, Irish Catholic 
culture will express itself with ease and grace in our literature ; and I fancy that when 
it does, the education alluded to—which now seems to our young writers so 
inimical to art and literature—will weigh much more lightly on the everyday life of 
our nation. 

Mr. Francis Hackett, the Irish-American critic, in an excellent article on ‘“‘ What 
is Colonial ?”’ has followed out a rather similar train of thought, comparing the Irish 
and American positions. He points out that Irish puritanism generates, even necessi- 
tates, a savage anti-Puritanism in young Irish writers. This puritanism (“ the prim 
old maid attitude’) comes out even in a purely political book, like Mr. P. S. 
O’Hegarty’s much discussed Victory of Sinn Fein. He is a separatist and a Gael ; 
our Gaels (many of them at least), our religious obscurantists, our English Colonials, 
are all for different reasons (though with the two first-named there is the bond of 
Catholic puritanism) working against such national culture as has been created in the 
last two generations by Irish writers of the English language. “There is no antithesis,” 
says Mr. Hackett, ‘‘ between Irish culture and Anglo-Irish culture, between culture 
and the Catholic Church (as understood in France), between culture and colonialism 
(the histories of Bagwill and Dunlop, the stories of Somerville and Ross), between 
culture and parochialism (the literature that the nuns are to distribute, much of the 
Gaelic ‘ uplift ’)’”’, between Ireland and Protestantism. Mr. Hackett tells what I did 
not know, that Kilkenny forbade the circulation of any of Bernard Shaw’s books by 
the local branch of the Carnegie Library. It is most interesting to learn that the editor 
of the Kilkenny People made a strong protest against this outrageous censorship. 
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I doubt if our metropolitan journals would in similar circumstances have had this 
editor’s courage. 

Still, pace Mr. Hackett, there is the difference between the Catholic and Protestant 
mind, which would exist, even if our people, Catholic and Protestant, “ ceased,” 
like the elegantly dressed Italian priest, ‘‘to occupy themselves with religion.” 
And the Catholic mind in our literature to-day is expressing itself in a manner hostile 
to faith and morals, to the education given it by the priests. Something is wanted 
that is at the same time sympathetically Irish, good literature and theologically 
innocuous ; what must the anxious guardians of Irish faith and morals recommend ? 
The work, precisely, of non-Catholic authors: the poetry (some of it at least) of 
AE. and Yeats, the plays of Senator Hyde and Lady Gregory, the novels of Somer- 
ville and Ross. Was it as a result of contemplating this paradox that a group of young 
men—who, as I imagine emphatically, did not owe their education to the priests— 
issued last year a periodical entitled To-Morrow? They were bold, but too bold, and 
the Dublin printers refused to handle the material which had to be set up in England. 
One issue only of To-Morrow appeared ; it opened with a Manifesto “‘ We are Catho- 
lics, it is the Bishops of all denominations who are atheists.’’ Our neo-Catholics, 
besides being overbold, suffered from a confused sense of direction. Charles 
Maurras in France is unable to believe in God, although he can believe in the Duke of 
Orleans ; but stranger still was the Catholicism of To-Morrow, which appeared to 
derive itself indifferently from Pope Julius and the Renaissance Popes, the English 
mystic Blake and the German Boehme. ‘‘ We are Catholics, but of the school of 
Pope Julius.”” Pope Julius on the one hand, Blake and Boehme on the other. 

The death of the Freeman’s fournal means the disappearance of a great champion 
of the older orthodoxy. It was for many years the bishops’ paper, par excellence. 
Founded in the eighteenth century by a Protestant and nationalist pamphleteer, it 
became in the nineteenth the powerful organ of rhetorical clericalism ; it declined 
in genéral influence with the decline in Irish oratory. In its later tormented years 
the Freeman used to publish a good weekly page on contemporary literature, and 
showed generally a spirit open to ideas and new impressions. Its qualities did not 
save it from extinction. So familiar a feature of Dublin life was not likely to escape 
the attentions of Mr. James Joyce—attentions perhaps scarcely more welcome than 
those later ones of General Macready and the Republicans ; and the third chapter of _ 
Ulysses is a description of the old Freeman offices, which should be dated, I imagine, 
1904 or thereabouts. Bloom was a collector of advertisements for the journal. 
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CHRONICLES 


THE FINE ARTS 


THE LONDON GROUP. R.W.S. Galleries 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. The Goupil Gallery 
THE NEW CHENIL GALLERIES. Chelsea 


OMPARED with the majority of the memorials in sculpture which are 

being erected throughout the country Mr. Frank Dobson’s design for a 

National War Memorial, which he exhibited at the London Group, stands 

out with considerable distinction. It is, however, a work of culture rather 

than of inspiration. Classical in its sobriety and restraint, it is at the same time 
laboured in its insistence on the qualities of mass and volume half abstracted from 
the significance, and the design at the back is definitely faulty, as it has resulted in 
a completely shapeless arm, a shapelessness without significance. It is a pity that 
Mr. Duncan Grant did not send to Wembley his large scale interior instead of that 
very difficult painting of a dancer. The interior, with its glowing colour, is a delight- 
fully intimate description of a country house room although the figure on the right 
is unfortunate. Mr. Mark Gertler’s nude at the London Group is scarcely more than 
a well sustained tour de force : at the Goupil Gallery he shows a masterly still life. 
The Chenil Gallery has launched out on an ambitious scheme. It is erecting on the 
old site a building comprising six picture galleries, a sculpture hall and a restaurant, 
and it may build later on a repertory theatre. The galleries, which will be available 
for music and dancing as well as picture shows, have been opened with a miscellaneous 
collection of modern pictures. I hope that the blue background in the sculpture room 


is not permanent. 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF FRANK BRANGWYN. By HeErsertT Furst. 
John Lane. £3 3s. 

MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING: FRANK BRANGWYN. The Studio. 
+s 

ALBERT RUTHERSTON. Modern English Painters Series. Ernest Benn, 
Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


ONSTANT complaint is made in the Press and on the platform that no 
stack is given to modern artists to carry out large scale decorative work, 
and it is intimated that this is the real reason why there is to-day no “ architectonic ” 
painting such as that which flourished in the Italian Renaissance. The art _of 
Brangwyn and of Moira seems to have been overlooked. These well-known artists 
have been permitted to do large decorations of as ambitious a character as that of any 
painting on wall or ceiling by the giants of the Renaissance. So far as opportunity | 
goes the advantage has been, if anything, on the side of the modern artists. Brangwyn 
has fulfilled commissions on four continents ; he has had open to him a wider range of 
subjects, he has been able to draw upon a more developed technical knowledge and to 
employ a far greater variety of media than the ancient painters. And he has been 
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enterprising and versatile enough to take advantage of his material opportunities. 
Painter in oils, tempera, fresco, and water-colours, etcher, lithographer, woodcutter, 
architect, designer of mosaics, church windows, furniture, and pageants, he has rivalled 
in point of multiplicity of accomplishments any artist of any age. And his capacity for 
digesting and expressing a diversity of subject matter seems to be equally great. 
He displays also the same indifference to accuracy of historical detail as the classical 
artists and the same capacity for endowing contemporary subjects with pictorial and 
decorative qualities. Whether his subject be ‘‘ King John signing the Magna Carta ” 
or ‘“ Laclede parleying with the Indians” or ‘‘ Earth, Fire and Water” or 
“‘ Modern Commerce ”’ the total effect and setting differ very little. 

Yet none of these attainments and characteristics necessarily implies that Brangwyn 
is a great artist, still less that he is on a level with the Italian classics. Mr. Furst 
thinks that he is both. Brangwyn, according to Mr. Furst, is one of the mighty artists 
of all time and a more scientific decorator than Michael Angelo, whose Sistine ceiling 
is “ as unfit as any such decoration could well be.”” Brangwyn’s ceiling for Selfridge’s 
new building, on the other hand, Mr. Furst regards as a splendid adaptation of subject 
matter to the exigencies of the surroundings. Mr. Furst places Brangwyn at the top 
of a huge genealogical tree which starts with Gentile da Fabriano and passes through 
the Bellinis, Titian, Tintoretto, Boucher, David to Baron Wappers, Rossetti and William 
Morris. I have no objection to this mixed genealogy and would add many other names, 
including emphatically those of Veronese and the Belgian Meuniers, but I should 
look upon it as a list, not of contributive influences to a new and potent individuality, 
but of derivztions which reappear in a faded and disarrayed condition in the over- 
pretentious compositions of an artist whose principal claim to critical notice is that 
he has successfully beguiled large numbers of people into mistaking a little exaggera- 
tion and balancing of forms, interpolated with touches of crude realism, for great art. 

The psychological process of Brangwyn’s art and particularly of his decorative art 
is, in my opinion, an “‘ unreal ”’ one, that is to say, it is a series of makeshifts, of 
strainings after unfelt effects that are merely vague memories of other people’s art, 
of simulations of dramatic movements and of realistic characterisations which do not 
arise out of any pressing inner problem or need, but are imposed from without 
because it is felt that they ought to be there. In many respects Brangwyn’s painting 
is the completest embodiment of that fallacious critical theory which separates the 
colour arrangement and the composition from the expression of the psychological 
motive, the human interest, and sees a picture as a juxtaposition or superimposition 
of these two distinct processes. For this is precisely how Brangwyn seems to go to 
work. He settles on a certain grouping with carefully “‘ balanced ” forms and then 
selects a scheme of colours with deliberately recurring repetitions, and then he 
introduces on top of these preordained decorations some realistic facial masks or 
appropriate gestures. The recipe is now complete. In the real thing the rhythm and 
composition and psychological motive are a unity, inextricably blended from the 
beginning and the human drama is not imposed on the composition, but grows up 
within it : the composition is simply the abstracted pulse or heart beat of the drama. 
The music and metre of great art arises out of the sheer exhilaration accompanying 
the fresh vision of the world which is born in the mind of the artist. Certainly the 
final result is not arrived at without a great deal of shaping and reshaping, con- 
structing and pruning and elaborating : but the whole process is much more organic 
and immanent than the mechanical method prescribed in the familiar critical theory 
and so obviously followed by Brangwyn. And all the constructing that does take place 
is so much taming and moulding and developing of the central idea and does not 
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precede this idea in abstraction from it as do the barren balancings of shape and colour 
which provide the mechanical metres of Brangwyn’s compositions. 

Brangwyn’s pure decorations are no exception to this general criticism. In fact 
their weakness is even more obvious as there is here no distracting realistic element. 
The patterns of the furniture and carpets are laboured and devoid of invention, drab 
and commonplace in colouring, and smacking all over of ‘‘ nouveau art.” 

That all Brangwyn’s work is stamped unmistakably with his style is undeniable. 
But this does not mean that his style is individual and original. The poet Montgomery 
possessed a style or at any rate distinguishing characteristics which passed as a style : 
but his poetry was none the less lacking in the essential elements of genuine imagina- 
tion. All that is required to secure what is called a style is to continue to write or 
design in a peculiar manner and a manner can be peculiar without being original. 
While there is always a certain continuity and similarity between the single works of 
great artists so that one can quickly recognise a Rembrandt or a Constable, each work 
possesses at the same time an individual problem of its own and says something 
exactly to the point. The merely peculiar work on the other hand is throughout 
general, applying everywhere the same clichés and standardised descriptions. 
Brangwyn’s art is a marvel of standardisation, so that when you have seen one instance 
of it, you have virtually seen all. Particularly in his landscapes does he indulge in 
formulas as stereotyped and arid as any of the hackneyed metaphors of the eight- 
eenth century landscape backgrounds : nearly always the same pale stagey trees and 
piled up autumnal skies, the same elongated buildings and foregrounds scattered 
with wallpaper flowers and turgid fruits, the same theatrical oppositions of light and 
shade. With what immense relief and delight does one turn from these withered 
studio platitudes even to the half-fresh air of Puvis de Chavannes ! 

The best things that Brangwyn has done are his etchings. They fall far behind 
their originals, chiefly Rembrandt (and following him Legros), Piranesi, and Seymour 
Haydn : but they are nevertheless very competent pieces of journalism, particularly 
an etching such as ‘“‘ The Tow Rope.” If seen, however, in any considerable numbers 
or individually for any length of time, they very soon begin to pall. 

To pass from Brangwyn to Albert Rutherston is to pass from the large scale counter- 
feit to the real thing in miniature. Rutherston is pre-eminently a decorator of books 
and cards and fans, and of neat, small objects. It is true that he first made a reputation 
as a designer of scenery for Granville Barker’s productions of Shakespeare and very 
memorable and delightful productions they were. But Rutherston’s designs were still 
in miniature, very quaint and fanciful and decidedly original, but lacking in the breadth 
of Shakespeare’s conception. Mr. Rutherston is a draughtsman with a keen sense of 
colour, and it is in his coloured drawings that he has shown his true originality. His 
more orthodox easel pictures in oil paint seem to suffer from a consciousness that he 
has laid aside his fancy dress and his lyrical phantasy and donned, not in the spirit of 
fancy dress, somebody else’s frock coat which is really too big and solemn for him. 

The publishers of the series of volumes on Modern English Painters of which 
Mr. Albert Rutherston is the general editor are to be congratulated on having taken 
the matter into their hands and insisted on the inclusion of a volume dealing with 
the work of the general editor himself. ‘This volume has been edited by Mr.R.M. Y. 
Gleadowe, who also writes the introduction. The volume with its well-chosen 
reproductions gives a very fair idea of the development and different aspects of Mr. 
Rutherston’s art. The introduction is a good piece of critical appreciation and praises 
exactly those qualities of imagination, slight though real, which give value to Mr. 


Rutherston’s designs. HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


STRAUSS’S ELECTRA 


N Hofmannsthal’s libretto to Electra Strauss had a fine work before him. The 

departures from Sophocles are many in detail but small in principle. The 

dialogue of the “‘ aged attendant ” and Orestes disappears from the first scene, 

and is replaced by the maidens of the house taking sides for and against Electra. 
(That is so far a misfortune, especially in opera, that it brings no male voices upon the 
stage till near the end, and then neither Orestes nor Aegisthus has much to say.) 
Sophocles’s hint, in ‘‘ sleep never closed my eyes with kindly hands,” of Clytem- 
nestra’s haunting fears is expanded into dreams more terrible than Lady Macbeth’s, 
and the point is made out of it that the proud queen should have to come to her outcast 
daughter for aremedy. In the Greek the two bandy argument ; here Electra listens to 
her mother’s ravings in haughtysilence,and then hurls defiance and foretells revenge— 
“J, I, I and Orestes will hunt you from room to room, till you die at last, cowering 
against a wall.” (This gets rid of a dispute, obscure to us, about the funeral rites over 
the supposed ashes of Orestes.) The Greek Electra’s argument with Chrysothemis was 
that Aegisthus would never allow her to marry and bear a child, “ sure cause of trouble 
to him ” ; the German Electra (married, according to Euripides) presses the axe into 
Chrysothemis’s hand because her virgin strength will wield it better than her own, 
which has been sapped by cruelty and neglect. When Chrysothemis finally refuses, 
Electra’s “‘ I alone, then ”’ is stronger than the chorus’s incidental comment “‘ Electra 
weathers the storm alone.” There Clytemnestra asks for pity and Electra answers that 
“he” found none; here Aegisthus at his death shouts out ‘‘ Does no one hear me?” 
and she answers “‘ Agamemnon hears thee.”” There Aegisthus himself lifts the pall 
from Clytemnestra’s dead face and is hurried on by Orestes to “‘ the right place ” for 
his death ; here Electra, disguised as one of the housemaidens, lights Aegisthus to 
the palace door, bidding him “‘ not stumble on the steps.” 

Point, then, is answered by point, and if there is any heightening it is only such as 
is required for an audience that can no longer see the hand of Nemesis or hear the 
mutterings of the Erinnyes. Yet we come away from Strauss’s Electra feeling that 
somehow “ Decay’s effacing fingers Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 
He has thought, somehow, that a great crime and a great retribution were best repre- 
sented to our feelings as a great noise. He seems to have argued—the Greeks had not 
the resources to make a great noise ; we have, and therefore must : their civilisation 
was simple, ours is complex ; therefore the voice accompanied by aulos and kithara 
shall be replaced by the full orchestra accompanied by the voice. But apart from the 
mere volume of sound, which is indistinguished and, in one instance—the discovery 
of Orestes—merely cacophonous, the piling up of motives in the orchestra does not by 
any means answer the same purpose as did the old fusion, in classical opera, of con- 
flicting interests and passions in the vocal ensemble. There the actual presence of the 
personages on the stage, even if the words were inaudible, gave the clue to the com- 
plication. Buta theme in the orchestra loses most of its meaning and its consolidating 
power unless (a) it is characteristic enough to be recognised immediately wherever 
it occurs ; and (6) it was clearly associated, on its first occurrence, with a particular 
entry or situation or pregnant sentence. The nearest approach to characterisation 
here is the motive that accompanies Electra’s elation at discovering that she was right 
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all the time in believing Orestes to be alive, and that would hardly have taken the 
shape it has but for Wagner’s “‘ Wie sie selig, hehr und milde Wandelt durch des 
Meers Gefilde.” As for the second condition, there are few entries, the situations 
are not clear cut, and the pregnant sentences are not heard ; for instance, Aegisthus’s 
shout “ Does no one hear me?” does not reach us, and therefore Electra’s answer 
falls flat. 

But all these details are as nothing in comparison with the cheap and tawdry effect 
of the opera as a whole. Scholars have esteemed this tragedy of Sophocles as one of 
their very greatest inheritances. Passion, and ugly passion, had here its only and its 
sufficient excuse that it was made beautiful. To do Strauss justice we can find one 
other passage which is beautiful, besides the one just mentioned, and that is the 
moment when Clytemnestra comes down from the palace, and describes under her 
breath “ this strange thing that creeps between night and day. It is not a word, it is 
not a pain, a nightmare, but it is so fearful that every limb of me shrieks for death.” 
There the orchestra sickens at the thought of it, and we have “‘ that emotional colour- 
ing which transfuses the entire experience of the imagined object ’’ which is beauty. 
But when this same motive is taken as one of the strands which make up the cumula- 
tive joy of Orestes’s arrival it makes no effect ; we might learn it up beforehand like 
a lesson, but then and there we simply do not hear it. Beyond these two passages then 
we cannot find that he has done anything but coarsen the lines and deepen the shadows; 
and in doing that he has lost the one thing that justified line and shadow, the nobility 
of soul which could understand the depth of the wrong, endure it to the end and keep 
the edge of its purpose keen. Hofmannsthal’s Electra is still a noble woman ; Strauss’s — 
Electra is a howling maniac. It was not Miss Kappel who made her so (on May 26). 
She persistently refused to do anything but sing, whatever indignities Strauss’s 
orchestra might heap upon her voice ; and therein she showed that she had in her 
something of the true Electra, whom no suffering and no betrayals and no lies can 
turn from her purpose. Neither was it Mr. Bruno Walther who produced the din ; 
he could not help fifty instruments sounding louder than fifteen, and all he could do 
was to see that they made the din in the right way and at the right time. 

One would have liked to say something by way of contrast about Der Rosenkavalier, 
but the audience said it so emphatically themselves by filling every seat in the house 
that there was no room and little need for your critic. 

Gibbons, whose tercentenary falls in this year, came at the end of his epoch, when 
everything that motet and madrigal could do had been done, just as Strauss inherited 
from Wagner a form of music which had thoroughly exploited the motive. But what 
a difference ! Strauss must at all costs be original, and yet for all his efforts and for all 
our goodwill, we find in him little but Wagner’s patterns. Gibbons is trying to do what 
Byrd and Weelkes and Wilbye had done, simply because that to him is what music 
is, yet as we listen we never think of telling ourselves that it is that man or this that 
he got it from ; we find the stuff of music worked on this same loom by another hand, 
that is all, the line less distinctive but the texture richer and fuller. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG. By Econ Wettzsz. J. M. Dent. 55. 
WILHELM SPEYER. By Epwarp Speyer. Drei Masken Veilag. 1 5S. 
LUIS MILAN. By J.B. Trenp. H. Milford. 6s. 7 
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THE MUSICAL PILGRIM. Edited by Dr. ARTHUR SoMERVELL. H. Milford. 
1s. 6d. each. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MUSICAL PRODIGY. By G. Revesz. Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND BOYHOOD. By Tuomas Woop. H. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


WELLESZ’S book, now well translated by Mr. W. H. Kerridge into English, 

does all that words can do to acquaint a reader with the nature of tones. It 

also puts us in sympathy with the composer and with the way he looks at his art as a 

concrete thing, incapable of analysis, and at the teaching of it as a getting away from 

instruction and a coming face to face with thoughts. It can remind us that we have 

intelligences : it cannot give us ears. It makes us believe that Schénberg is one of the 

people worth taking pains with, and that, in the blither of sounds with which we are 
daily assailed, is what we want to know. 

Wilhelm Speyer was worth writing about because he knew the people who were 
worth knowing a century ago: they corresponded with him without reserve and said 
the things they thought. Spohr, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Meyerbeer, 
Moscheles, Ries and Schindler were among them, and their criticism of their contem- 
poraries is full of interest for us. Mr. E. Speyer’s connecting links between the corres- 
pondence are carefully done, brief and to the point. The book is attractive to the eye 
and heavy to the hand. 

Mr. Trend has made himself a real authority on medieval Spain with a special 
leaning to its music. This little book, a pleasure to read both for its style and its 
production, fills in a gap that had existed in our knowledge of the beginnings of instru- 
mental music. The guitar is the native instrument and there must, of course, have 
been a history of the vihuela from which it is descended, and here that is 
largely supplied. The musical examples are accurate and most interesting, and the 
book is by no means over-weighted with technicalities, and has a careful bibliography 
and index. Mr. Trend flatters us by the attribution of a knowledge of Spanish which 
we are not conscious of possessing, but which the Hispanic Society of America, 
for whom it is intended, very likely do possess. 

The Musical Pilgrim is the title of a number of brochures (seven, at the moment) 
which the Oxford Press are bringing out on particular works and authors. It aims at 
saying shortly what a well-read musician knows of such things as the B minor Mass, 
the “ 48,” the Mastersingers, Debussy and Ravel, for the benefit of those who do 
not know where to look for the information. A certain amount of “‘ signpost ” criti- 
cism was inevitable, but there is plenty of hard fact too. They will probably be lost 
in the vortex of books on music, but they do not deserve to be. 

The Musical Prodigy is Erwin Nyiregyhazi, aged now twenty-two. The interest is 
psychological, and the facts seem to have been very carefully collected and verified ; 
but until the prodigy turns out to be a virtuoso the book has only the interest which 
attaches, for instance, to Mrs. L. E. Hogan’s Study of a Child (1898). 

Music and Boyhood attacks the problem of public school music. First hand experi- 
ence is always interesting, and the writer pitches neither his ideals too low nor his 
hopes too high. His business is, or was, to encourage, but he understands when, 
and to whom, to administer a dose of discouragement. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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POE TRY: 


THE UNKNOWN GODDESS. By Humpert Woxre. Methuen. ss. 
A POET’S RECITAL. By James STEPHENS. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
LOST LANE. By Dororuy WeLtestey. Heinemann. ‘55. 


M3: WOLFE’S book is ‘good, and worth getting : a great advance on his last 
and a book that shows an unusual lyrical gift. Mr. Wolfe’s handicap is his 
abnormal cleverness. He is very dexterous with his rhymes and assonances ; very 
fluent with his phrases ; and the facility of his flow of ideas is such that sometimes 
one feels oneself in the presence of one of those perfect talkers who talk so fast that 
one cannot follow them. The flow of thought is too rapid ; the phrases almost too 
“inevitable” ; the virtuosity almost too great. But even here we should not look a 
gift horse in the mouth ; such a free scattering of felicities, so fantastic a play with 
thyme, and line, are things to be thankful for. And in many of the poems, particularly 
those (we suppose the later ones) in the earlier pages of the book one is conscious of 
no more than a skilful artist mastering the expression of a genuine emotion. 

- Mr. Wolfe’s preface, though ingeniously worded, is a superfluity. No sensible 
person needs to be told that the deliberate search for originality of form and idea is 
death to a poet, or that a born poet cannot help being original without trying. Mr. 
Wolfe says a good deal about his art after that ; he expounds the durability of art in 
one good poem and the fascination of rhyme in another. He is also prone to make art 
out of the art of others ; and once at least he triumphantly succeeds, namely, in that 
poem Denmark, in which he celebrates Hans Andersen’s genius in the music of 
William Morris. There was a bird unseen in the Danish pine-forest : 


He sang, as he has been singing these thousand years, again 

The tale of the fir, and the water, and the quiet heart of the Dane, 
The fir, and the glass-cool water, and the night-sun-haunted sky 
And how we come with the morning, and how with the night we die. 


His best poems, however, are those in which his imagination ranges or his thought 
broods directly over life. The eternities of time and space engage him, and, within 
these the vast duration of man’s life on the planet ; he returns again and again to 
thoughts of the perpetuity of our main emotions and the glory of our secret dreams 
of good. Si le Rot is one beautiful poem in which he, as it were, endeavours to assert 
himself posthumously by asserting his passions and their similitude with the passions 
of all ages. In Oxford he whimsically and pathetically reconstructs his youth, which 
is the youth of to-day but no longer his ; in Future he visualises the inhabitants of a 
Utopian civilisation wondering that the poet should have groped forward to the 
truths that they have realised : 


He will look out 

Over a city simple as a thought, 

Where stone and brick are liquid syllables, 
And the clear towers final as a phrase— 

A town with the inevitable ease 

Of golden unobstructed sentences— 
Suppose that it is evening, and none moves 
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Along those visionary streets—He reads 

How long long since this beauty was desired, 

How long long since the quiet in his keeping, 
And long long since, when nothing was quiet or fair, 
How we who thus desired did not despair. 


There is a marked difference between this vague great city and The Dream-City of an 
earlier page where affections born of long association insist on a London Square, 
on the Thames, and Kensington and Kew. Yet the hankering heart speaks faithfully 
in both poems, and the voice of cleverness is stilled. Of another group of poems, in 
which the strangeness and beauty of matter is regarded again, My Desk is a charming 
specimen. It begins : 

Allthat I ask 

Is a desk— 

With blotting paper white 

Changed every night ; 

No litter but the good 

Company of cool wood ; 

A glass inkpot so clean 

My pen can wade therein 

Up to her waist and not 

Be liable to blot— 

Also laid in her place 

A crystal pencil-case ; 

And in that glassy bed— 

Pencils new sharpened. 


Here the slight self-consciousness creeps in again ; and the short lines are the lines 
of a man who likes to get as many rhymes as he can, for they come to him easily and 
he can handle them puckishly. But a poet must be himself ; it would be a waste to 
force Mr. Wolfe into a mould not fitted for him ; and nobody who reads this book 
can fail to be eager for his next. 

Mr. James Stephens has been very infertile of late, and it is a pleasure to have a 
new book of poems from him even if it be only thirty-five pages long, and have the 
laconic preface ‘‘ Some of the poems contained in this volume have appeared before.” 
The new are as good as the old, and very characteristic ; lyrical footnotes, as it were, 
to The Crock of Gold. The Main-Deep is finely descriptive of Atlantic rollers ; Chill 
of the Eve is a beautiful poem of twilight ; there is an agreeable group of poems, like 
Skelton’s, on girls ; Green Weeds, Besides That and the Pit of Bliss are excellent 
examples of Mr. Stephens’s odd moralising. Here and there Mr. Stephens tends to 
imitate himself and overdo the quaintness. He finishes a poem about mountains 
with the lines : 

I think the mountains ought to be 
Taught a little modesty. 
That is really silly. 

Several of the poems in Lady Gerald Wellesley’s book have appeared in our 
columns, especially Horses and Moths, which are amongst the best of them. I merely 
record the appearance of them here, with the bare statement that they are full of 
classic lines and that, “catalogues” as they are, they are amongst the most powerful 
and promising poems recently published. 


J.C. §. 
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DAY OF ATONEMENT. By Louis Gotpinc. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
BIRTHRIGHT. By T.S. Srriptinc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

SEA HORSES. By Francis Bretr Younc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

BRING! BRING! By Conrap AIKEN. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

MR. PETRE. By Hivarre Bettoc. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


win ample allowance for many faults—exaggeration, false emphasis, strained 
symbolism, too many genre touches and a style very often jerky, Mr. Golding’s 
Day of Atonement remains a very fine novel. It is the story of a young and saintly 
Jewish scholar, brought up in an atmosphere of clannishness and the most meticulous 
orthodox observance, who is led to the personal discovery of Jesus as his Lord and 
Saviour, and is impelled to go out to convert his fellow-men. Eli’s wife, Leah, whom 
he rescues from a pogrom, and takes away to England, is the ideal mother in Israel ; 
she had, however, before their marriage, heard the pipes of Pan (I am using the 
author’s own symbols) in the person of a voluptuous attraction to a loutish peasant 
youth. Her revulsion, after the sudden death of an adored father, leads her back to 
her religion, which she thenceforward clings to with almost fanatic passion. 

The great moment of the book comes when this Eli announces to this Leah his 
apostasy. The scene is set with an almost heartbreaking restraint—elsewhere Mr. 
Golding shows too great a fondness for the sensational and melodramatic. Here a 
tender and anxious wife, enabled by what she considers the intervention of God to 
offer an especially tempting Sabbath repast to a beloved husband just returned after 
convalescence from an almost fatal accident, is interrupted in her solicitude for his 
welfare, to be told that he has become what is to her mind far worse than a traitor. 
Their love, their almost idyllic marriage, had been based on their religion, on her 
respect for his great attainments, spiritual and intellectual in it—and in a few pages this 
is shattered. She drives him from the house, while their young son sobs ‘“‘I hate 
Christ, I hate Him like I hate God.”’ One can pay no higher tribute to the author’s 
art than to say that he has succeeded in making this outcome inevitable. 

The melodrama in the book is a really serious defect. ‘Too many things happen as 
the result of sudden death, pogrom, a street accident, etc. Eli’s sudden appearance 
in synagogue on the Day of Atonement to hold up a cross before the Ark of the 
Covenant is a bit hysterical, even for him, and though Leah drives him out for his 
apostasy, much as she loves him, I question whethershe would have murdered him. She 
has already performed the rites one performs for the dead, and this is characteristic 
of her people; murder is not, I think. Furthermore, the symbols and parallels are 
too literary, too factitious ; making a triangle with Jehovah and Leah at one corner, 
Jesus and Eli at another, and Apollo and Reuben at a third is too obvious ; and why 
Apollo, anyway, and why must Reuben finish as Sicilian goatherd? F urthermore 
there is something a bit repellent in making Eli a carpenter, and stressing this parallel 
with his Master. Mr. Golding is not oriental, he knows the value of suggestion and 
restraint, as the one scene previously cited shows. 

Outside these blots, there is little fault to find. The author knows his people 


and his milieu exceedingly well. He understands them and sympathises with them 
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without drawing indictments, as does Mr. Stribling in dealing with another unfor- 
tunate people. His reproduction of their flowery, metaphorical speech is, to me, 


: thoroughly convincing. One can hear the sing-song :-— 
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There is a condition upon which my Lord will permit me to eat the bread thou 
makest and to be thine own utterly as it hath been always, shouldst thou grant it, every 
thorn will burn with a rose. What singing will rise in the courts of heaven when you 
and I enter there each a hand of our child in his own hand. 


And Mr. Golding is very wise in the understanding of the effect of ritual upon the 
essentially religious person. He knows that its effect may transcend all that a man, 
no matter how brilliant his intellect or passionate his heart, may acquire in his adult 
life -— 

. . . There were moments when the Jew in his marrow—not the Jew in his soul, for 
that Christ had conquered—the Jew interfused through each drop of blood, the Jew that 
quivered along the white-hot length of each nerve, arose and cried. It was the Jew 
the tangled histories had made . . . the Jew of a hundred dear nothings, as potent as any 
most grandiose act in the colossal drama—the pudding made out of raisins and stewed 
carrots, the spinning top to play with at the Feast of the Maccabees, the tumult of the 
rattles when Haman’s name was mentioned during the reading of Esther’s tale in the 
synagogue .. . the high sport on the Passover feasts when the lord of the house hid 
away the fragment of unleavened bread and the sly children strove to steal it from him 
—all these, all these. 


There is an unfortunate tendency on the part of the younger American writers to 
drift into considerations of ‘‘ problems ” which, while no doubt of vital social import- 
ance, are sterile from the point of view of the story teller’s art. Mr. Stribling, 
author of the merry and exciting Fombombo, has succumbed in his latest novel to 
perhaps the most insidious of all these temptations, the negro “‘ problem.” Beginning 
with the good intent of presenting the tragedy of an educated and sensitive mulatto 
who, belonging neither by breeding, nor even strictly by birth, to either race, is forced 
to undergo the misunderstanding and contempt of both, he loses his way in a morass 
of facile generalisation. For instance, his conclusion that the negro is inherently 
different from the white is summed up in the words :— 

And finally he concluded that, after all, morals and conventions, right and wrong, are 
merely those precepts that a race have practised and found good in its evolution. 
Morals are the training rules that keep a people fit. It might very well be that one moral 
regime is applicable to one race, and quite another to another. 


In another place, to explain the South’s hostility to the teaching of the Darwinian 
theory, he urges that it (this hostility) springs from the latent implication of the 
brotherhood of man in the famous hypothesis and says :— 

What Christ did for theology Darwin did for biology—he democratised it. The One 


descended to man’s brotherhood from the Trinity, the other climbed up to it from the 
worms. 


Without arguing (as we easily might) the accuracy of such generalisations, they 
may, in the language of the author’s compatriots, be set down as simple stuff, the sort 
of sentence-spinning one does in an easy chair in the sun when too lazy to think. 
Birthright is only the first of a series of three books which Mr. Stribling plans on this 
subject. Perhaps when they are out of his system, he will again become the gay and — 
slightly wistful entertainer of the earlier novel. 

_ Itis a pity that the word “ gripping ” has lost its value in reference to fiction, for 
it is the precise word to describe Mr. Young’s latest book. The story gains the 
interest in the first page, and never permits it to fall. It is rather ridiculous, 
and beside the point, to compare Sea Horses to Conrad’s sea stories, as has 
frequently been done. Mr. Young undoubtedly has one relation to Conrad, in that he 
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is a man’s author—not many such are left. But he is less luminous, though more 
lucid ; his vision and depth are less, his point of view different. 

Sea Horses presents the officers of an English freight steamer in their relations to a 
woman whom the master has allowed to come aboard as passenger out of pity for her ; 
she is anxious to go to Africa to seek her derelict husband. All of the officers are more 
or less attentive to her, more or less affected in their conduct by her presence. The 
captain himself is finally singled out as her particular protector, and through his 
staunch loyalty and resourcefulness her difficulties are eventually solved, after a most 
adventurous time with a villainous colony of East Coast Portuguese. The author’s 
lapses into supernaturalism and mysticism are not very happy; for this reason, 
perhaps, I failed to understand the character of Almeida, who partakes of both, and 
apparently possesses a will that operates after his death. 

The Poe short-story formula, like all literary formule, seems to be worn out— 
the more intelligent writers of short stories have, to a large extent, become weary of 
the large bomb with the short fuse, although their less exigent fellow-craftsmen still 
reap large sums in the magazines with this fairly simple technique. The class of which 
I speak seems to be searching for something more subtle, adumbration, suggestion, 
pictures of life to whose completion, or perhaps framing, the reader must bring some 
background and much imagination. It is of tales of this sort that Mr. Conrad Aiken’s 
Bring ! Bring ! is composed, and I have never seen a collection which better exempli- 
fied this new order. One feels, in the first reading, that many of them do not come off ; 
a second is often necessary to grasp that the sense of incompleteness was in the reader’s 
rather than the writer’s mind. 

Mr. Belloc fires another of his bolts at millionaires and Big Business in his latest 
novel. The hero is a middle-aged gentleman who loses his memory on the boat train 
from Plymouth to London, and can only recall a part of his name, Peter. A watchful 
pressman who witnesses his arrival at the Hotel Splendide and the clerk both jump 
to the conclusion that he is John K. Petre, an American super-millionaire who had 
been expected on the same boat. As a result the helpless man, who wishes at all costs 
to conceal his flight from the world, is taken up by a crowd of financial sharpers 
who wish to profit by him, and without in the least knowing what is going on about 
him makes three million pounds through the mere magic of his name—there is an 
amusing reminiscence of the Wonderful Wizard of Oz about him. Mr. Belloc’s satire 
fluctuates between the deliciously absurd and obviously strained ; such sentences as 

Mrs. Cyril had been able to cover the silly old Victorian walls of her house with brand- 
new pictures which looked as if they had been painted by a lunatic in hell, and to stuff 
it with chairs and tables like the inside of a German philosopher’s mind 


may be allowed a modicum of wit, but we expect subtler stuff from the author’s own 


exceedingly subtle mind than 
It was well for them that they did not print their libels. For our Courts of Justice 
are never more severe than in the due punishment of such monstrous defamations of 


well-established people. 


The conception is pleasing and the tortuous details of high finance are made at 
times highly comic ; but the impression is that the work was carelessly done. Mr. 
Chesterton’s twenty-two illustrations render delightfully the spirit of the book. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH ROMANTICISM. (Vol. 1. Elizabethan 
and Modern Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century.) By Dr. Harxo G. DE 
Maar. Oxford University Press. (Printed in Holland). tos. 6d. 

WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. A STUDY. By Oscar W. Firxins. Harvard 
University Press : Cambridge (Mass). 20s. 

THE POLITICAL NOVEL. ITS DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLAND ANDIN 
AMERICA. By Morris Epmunp Spare, A.B. and A.M. (Harvard) ; Ph.D 
(John Hopkins), Head of the Department of English in the University of Maryland, 
Baltimore. Oxford University Press, American Branch : New York. tos. 6d. 

BARE SOULS. By Gama.ieL BraprorD, author of Samuel Pepys. Jonathan 
Cape. (Printed in U.S.A.). 12s. 6d. 

TOLSTOY ON ART. By Aytmer Maupe. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 175. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEKHOV. Translated and edited 
by S.S. KoTetiansky and Puitip ToMLINSON. Witheight plates. Cassell. 16s. 

JACINTO BENAVENTE. By Watter Srarxiz, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Member of the Royal Irish Academy. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. tos. 6d. 

LECONTE DE LISLE, A STUDY OF THE MAN AND HIS POETRY. By 
Irvinc Brown, Ph.D., Columbia University Press, New York. 12s. 6d. 

TOULOUSE IN THE RENAISSANCE : THE FLORAL GAMES, UNIVER- 
SITY AND STUDENT LIFE: ETIENNE DOLET (1532-1534). By JoHN 
Cuar.es Dawson, Ph.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Romance Languages, 
Howard College, Alabama, Sometime American Dean at the University of Toulouse. 
Columbia University Press, New York. tos. 6d. 

TALLEMANT DES REAUX,OR THE ART OF MINIATURE BIOGRAPHY. 
By Sir Epmunp Gossz, C.B. The Zaharoff Lecture, 1925. Oxford. At the 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 


R. DE MAAR is a Dutchman, and his method of dealing with literary history 

is continental and very different from the usual English methods. He keeps 
history strictly distinct from criticism, and the reader ignorant of his critical opinions 
and personal tastes. The History of Modern English Romanticism is planned on a very 
vast scale. It will consist when finished of six volumes, the first three being devoted 
to the eighteenth and the rest to the nineteenth century. This first volume gives an 
account of Spenserian and Miltonic influences and imitations, of the Literature of 
Gloom (Young and Blair), and a very inadequate and disproportionately short account 
of the influence of Elizabethan Drama and the Elizabethan Sonnet. In the last chapter 
Dr. de Maar sums up his ideas on the duty of the literary historian. “ The history of 
literature,” he says, ‘‘ is not identical with the history of individual literary genius. 
The history of literature is the record of the sum total of what has been written duly 
co-ordinated on a central plan. All that happens in the world of letters ” must be 
studied by the literary historian, including newspaper articles and even private 
letters : a terrible prospect for the historian who will have to study according to 
these principles the literature of our own times ! We must wait for Dr. de Maar’s 
third volume, which will deal with the rise of Modern Romanticism in the eighteenth 
century, to see how he is able to grapple with the progress of new and original 
developments. In the present volume he almost exclusively limits himself to the 
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task of a bibliographer and chronologist. He establishes the fact that Spenserian 
editions and imitations were numerous and popular throughout the Augustan and 
post-Augustan age,and that Milton’s popularity and influence on the literary workman 
was even greater. This is neither startling nor very new. In so far as the Miltonic 
field is concerned the facts have been well studied by Mr. Havens in his admirable 
monograph, which is by no means superseded and hardly added to by the present 
History. The question arises whether Spenser and Milton have really anything to do 
with Romanticism. In the case of Milton it is rather obvious that he was as thorough 
a Classicist as ever there was, and there is no ground to consider his influence on 
eighteenth century poetry in a different light than, for instance, the influence of Sir 
Thomas Browne on eighteenth century prose. In accordance with his democratic 
love for the smaller writers, Dr. de Maar devotes the most interesting pages of his 
book not to Thomson or even Shenstone, but to John Phillips and to Samuel Croxall. 
These two poets are certainly important stages in the history of Miltonic and Spen- 
serian influence, and the account of them in the present book will be of great value. 
Unfortunately, in his extreme objectivity, Dr. de Maar does not even consider it 
necessary to analyse their style. He gives only hard bibliographical, chronological, 
metrical facts with the minimum of selection and generalisation. The book is an 
important material for the future historian of eighteenth century poetry, but it can 
hardly be called a history. 

The principal impression one gets from Mr. Firkins’s study of the late Dean of 
American Letters is one of infinite repose, unlimited leisure, and cultured mellowness. 
The America that produced Howells and has now produced his commentator is a 
very different country from the more familiar America of O. Henry and Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis, a most Victorian and gentlemanly country, a country made to retire to to end 
one’s days in peace. Gentility, in its oldest meaning and without all the satirical 
connotations heaped on this ill-fated word by the nineteenth century, must also be 
a prominent feature of this delightful Castle of Indolence. A Jane Austen parsonage, 
only without the extremities of Miss Austen’s eighteenth century Attic wit, is where 
one feels oneself when reading Mr. Firkins’s agreeable and elusive accounts of 
Mr. Howells’s (as he is invariably referred to) hundred odd volumes. “He is rich,” 
says Mr. Firkins in his own pleasant style, “‘ not only in strength of mind and force 
of conscience, but in the gifts that captivate ; the Graces almost outsped the Muses to 
his cradle ; he is the master, the exemplar of charm ; but the public, impatient of the 
slightest transcendence of its own limitations (that perverse public !), puts him by for 
the sake of novelists who offer, not only fewer benefits, but fewer pleasures.” 
Mr. Firkins hesitates to recommend Howells to “a cultivated Japanese”’ for an 
“* elementary schooling in American life,” and concedes that his author “‘ deals with a 
highly specialised variety of Americans.” But this will not prevent me from dreaming 
of some highly specialised corner of the States as the haven of unclouded leisure and 
ultimate peace. 

Mr. Speare’s History of the Political Novel is not easy reading. There is a tough 
vagueness in his style which is difficult to overcome. He seems all the time to be 
saying the same thing over and over again. The best use to be made of his book is to 
take down from it all the names of the several political novels and then read them for 
one’s self. But it is a useful repertory and is inspired by a captivating enthusiasm 
for the genius of Disraeli. ) 

I do not know why Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has given his book such a pretentious 
and disquieting title. Far from being laid“‘ bare ” the souls he analyses remain quite 
decently draped and the degree of their nudity will fail to shock even the most: 
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conventional. Mr. Bradford is at pains to prove that Voltaire was remarkable for his 
vitality, that Keats was no sensuous weakling, but could at times even indulge in 
claret, that there was tragedy in the life of Lamb, but that his most striking character- 
istic was playfulness. All this is very true, and does not suffer overmuch from being 
repeated. The quotations from the literary letter-writers dealt with (Voltaire, Walpole, 
Gray, Cowper, Lamb, Keats, Flaubert and Fitzgerald) are fairly well chosen and form 
agreeable, if not exciting, reading. : 

Mr. Aylmer Maude is admittedly by far the greatest Tolstoyan student in 
England. His Life of Tolstoy is superior to any Russian work on the subject. He 1s 
also the best translator the great writer has yet found or is likely to find in this country. 
So this new addition to the ‘‘ Maude ” Tolstoy, with its introduction and notes is a 
highly valuable contribution to Tolstoyan studies. It contains all the great novelist 
ever wrote on the subject of Art, including that masterpiece of critical wit What 1s 
Art? and the notorious denunciation of Shakespeare. Tolstoy’s theory of Art, as 1s 
very rightly emphasised by Mr. Maude, is not at all indissolubly. connected with his 
moral and religious philosophy. It is admirably consistent and lucid, and whether it 
be right or wrong, the writings in which it is embodied are themselves works of the 
highest artistic lucidity and discipline. 

Mr. S. S. Koteliansky and Mr. Philip Tomlinson’s edition of the Letters of Anton 
Tchekhov is a necessary and needed book to the English reader. Chekhov’s letters 
had hitherto been known to the English public only by the translation of Mrs.. 
Garnett. Though Mrs. Garnett’s English is better than that of the new translators 
(which is distinctly Russian-English) her selection is incomplete and the individual 
letters included in it contain unspecified omissions. Thenew edition is much more 
complete. It includes all the essentials of the six-volume Russian edition. It is a pity, 
however, that the letters to his wife (recently published in Berlin) have not been 
drawn on (presumably from considerations of copyright). The Life and Letters is 
indispensable to every English lover of Chekhov (and the Continental one too, for 
there is nothing like it in French). Its principal defect is a frequent muddling and 
bungling of names of persons and places, a lack of system in rendering terms of 
Russian life (‘‘ grammar school ”’ e.g. sounds decidedly too English for a Russian 
“gymnasium ’’), and an extraordinary perversity in transliteration. (I defy anyone to 
make a successful guess at the Russian name which is rendered as ‘‘ Lakin ’’). The 
Letters are preceded by a short Life, from the pen of E. Zamyatin, one of Russia’s 
most prominent living novelists, a fact, by the way, which ought to have been specified 
by the editors, as well as where they extracted it from. For it does not seem to have 
been written specially for this edition. 

Of the batch of books on Romance literatures, Mr. Starkie’s is a thorough, useful 
and convenient guide to the most popular and most “ European ”’ of modern Spanish 
playwrights, and Professor Dawson’s a scholarly and interesting account of the 
important part played by one of the most lovable of French cities in the culture of 
the Renaissance. Mr. Irving Brown seems to be a chivalrous defender of lost 
causes, for to maintain in the year of grace 1925 that Leconte de Lisle is the crest of 
the great wave of modern French poetry, that he is a greater poet than Baudelaire, 
and a greater craftsman than Hugo (whom the more one reads the more one marvels 
at his absolute command of poetical expression)—is more shamefacedly Quixotic 
than anything Don Quixote himself ever did. What Leconte de Lisle was—a great 
character and a man worthy of enthusiastic respect—Mr. Brown conveys very 
convincingly. The studyis followed bya selection of the French poet’s work with good 
metrical English versions en regard. 
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LORD MINTO. By Joun Bucuan. Nelson. 21s. 

THE PASSING YEARS. By Lorp WiLoucusy DE Broke. Constable. 15S. 
A GALLERY OF ROGUES. By Cuartes Kincston. Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY YOUTH. By Maxim Gorxr. Heinemann. 155. 


| Ee MINTO, although racially a Scotsman, in type, belonged rather to the 

country of his birth. It probably never occurred to the “‘ yielding sweet-tempered 

child,” as he is described, that a career lay before him ; and all his life he had an 
Englishman’s healthy distrust of men strained through books. 

The more I see, the more I look down upon the learning obtained from Books alone. 

. . . Those whose character is formed by books alone, can bear no comparison to the 

man who is naturally first-rate, has no book learning, but has gained all his experience 
in the school of a world of many sets, societies and adventures. 


That in the hour of his greatest success he should have found himself the man of 
affairs, sharing the government of India, with a literary Doctrinaire, was an ironic 
fate, and it was a great tribute to them both that the incongruous partnership worked so 
well. But Lord Minto, from his distinguished mother, had a Liberal strain, and Lord 
Morley with most theoretical Radicals had no objection to autocracy provided he was 
the autocrat himself. Like so many of our distinguished servants of the State, Lord 
Minto owed much to Eton. If he was not unduly oppressed by learning, the individual 
freedom of its methods were invaluable in developing his character. 

There is a pleasant account of his going to Henley to see Eton win, with a company 


_ of friends, and a false moustache. He escaped disaster, but when taxed by his tutor, 


he admits he was there—“‘ he said of course he would say nothing, as I had told him 
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in confidence,” but “‘ he was in an awful way about it.” In a few words you have the 
secret of the Eton tradition. 
As a boy, he had the supreme advantage of the association with a cultivated and 
intellectual Society ; as his biographer points out : 
The chief formative influence was the atmosphere of good talk in which they lived, 
talk about books and politics, and the events of a larger world, which stimulates a 
child’s interest. 


When he went to Cambridge his mother writes of him : 

The boy’s Cambridge talk is very amusing and thoroughly satisfactory. I mean as to 
the moral effect of their residence there. I can’t say I see any evidence of intellectual 
training whatever. 


His next phase was hunting and racing, until he literally broke his neck jumping 
Valentine’s brook in the Grand National of 1876—in fact Sir James Paget was so 
astonished at his recovery that he wanted him to leave his back-bone as a legacy to the 
College of Surgeons. 

Life in the Guards, found too lacking in incident, made way for adventures abroad, 
which met him more than half way : in Paris under the Commune ; Turkey when at 
grips with Russia ; and Afghanistan with Lord Roberts—and all the time he was 

adually advancing from the good-looking but not otherwise remarkable subaltern 
of Vol. 1 to the dignified ruler of his latest portrait. de 
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It was his association with Wolseley which seems to have begun his serious 
education, whose private secretary he was in the Egyptian campaign. And in 1878 
he had the invaluable training of serving under a chief like Lord Lansdowne in 
Canada. 

When he left Canada, Sir John Macdonnell told him, ‘‘ I shall not live to see it, 
but some day Canada will welcome you back as Governor-General ’’—but it was no 
easy task he found to his hand, when the prophecy was realised. The Venezuela 
difficulty had only just been settled, and when fresh trouble arose over the Alaska 
boundary question, America who had insisted on arbitration with notable discourtesy 
in the one case, refused it with defective manners and logic in the other. At last 
President Roosevelt agreed, having taken the precaution to appoint three Com- 
missioners, one his Secretary for War, and the others two frank partisans. 

The inevitable result was naturally not well received, nor did Roosevelt’s blatant 
expressions of triumph make matters easier, and it took all Lord Minto’s tact and 
firmness to make Canada accept the decision. 

After his six strenuous years in Canada, Lord Minto might well have looked forward 
to a holiday, but only a few months elapsed before he was sent to India as Viceroy, 
a position his great-grandfather had filled one hundred years before. India was in a 
state of unrest and so was Lord Morley, who took a good deal of managing. It is odd 
to be told that he and Lord Salisbury were at one in their estimate of “ black men ” ; 
but that ‘“‘ Strafford was an ideal type, both for Governor of Ireland in the seventeenth 
century and India in the twentieth ” is perhaps not so surprising from the Opponent 
of Compromise. How well Lord Minto did it is a matter of history. 

During his time, his most difficult visitor (not excepting-Mr. Keir Hardie) was the 
Amir of Afghanistan. ‘‘ He purchased enormous quantities of goods and gave largesse 
to anyone he fancied,” and his only disappointment was that he could not induce 
Lord Kitchener to marry. Unfortunately the Amir enjoyed himself so much that he 
would not go away and reduced his host and hostess to the last stage of exhaustion ; 
and it was only the tact of Sir Henry McMahon that managed the reluctant departure, 
but not without ominous threats of another and more protracted visit. 

The Passing Years give a delightful picture of Lord Willoughby de Broke—one of 
those people whose real ability hardly received due recognition. It was perhaps his 
own fault. He was so amusing that there was a tendency not to take him too seriously. 
His fun was not merely the gaiety of high spirits, it was the expression of an original 
and humorous outlook on a life he knew so well how to live. He grew up in the 
England of Whyte Melville and Trollope, and he quotes with approval Disraeli, 
when he said at the end of a visit to one of the stately homes of England, ‘‘ Goodbye, 
my dear Lord, you have shown me the finest spectacle these Islands can afford—a 
great nobleman living at home among his people ’’—a prospect hardly clouded by the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny. In those happy days war was an affair of soldiers 
and was left to them with a comfortable feeling that all would be well in the end, as 
indeed it generally was, even if the end was apt to be unduly postponed and rather ex- 
pensive. That he should write charmingly of the country-side is only to be expected— 
but he was not only a sportsman. As a student of Disraeli’s novels, he was at home in 
the House of Commons. The account of the Parliament of the ’Nineties is admirably 
done, and the inner story of the conflict between the House of Lords and the Commons 
has real historical value. As he points out, “ The Conservative Party . . . brought 
off the remarkable ‘ tour de force’ of governing the country from the Opposition 
benches by means of the House of Lords,” and an amusing picture is shown of Councils 
of War in the drawing-room of Lansdowne House, where issues of policy were 
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determined by votes of “‘ the Backwoodsmen,” some of whom Lord Willoughby 
declares mistook Berkeley Square for Westminster. In the crisis he fought stoutly 
in the ranks of the “‘ Die Hards,” and if the enemy were too strong, anyhow he must 
have enjoyed the fight. It was typical that after a Nauheim cure for heart trouble, a 
peculiarly lowering treatment, the success of which depends on a subsequent and 
careful rest cure—he took his by helping to drill the Ulster rebels. 

The cult of criminals continues to flourish. Indeed, crime and the penitentiary 
seem the most successful school, at any rate of Sunday journalism. It is only fair to 
Mr. Kingston to admit he does not glorify his subjects. 

All readers of Robbery under Arms, that most entrancing but immoral work, should 
study the real story of the Kelly gang. Ned Kelly, so far from being an aristocrat 
with a mystery, was the son of a Belfast murderer, and himself a bored horse thief at 
fourteen, who turned to bushranging for distraction. 

His two rules : ‘‘ Never rob a poor man, and never insult a woman,” were merely 
to get the people on his side. It was a matter of policy: he was no doctrinaire. 
When necessary, he could threaten a woman with obvious sincerity, to murder her 
husband first and then cut the throats of herself and children, and unlike many 
ruffians, he made a poor show-at the end. In vain did his mother, a spirited woman 
who could lay out, when required, a police sergeant with a shovel, implore her son 
for the honour of the family “‘ to die like a Kelly ” ; but he collapsed and had to be 
carried to the scaffold “‘ a mass of palpitating terror.” 

The Courvoisier case is told again, and a number of eminent judges and barristers 
give their views on the duty of an advocate to whom his client has confessed. In 
spite of a wrong decision by the Bar Council the matter is clear. The issue before a 
jury is not the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, but whether he is proved to be guilty. 
They are sworn “ to give a true verdict according to the evidence.”’ An advocate in 
such case is entitled to argue that according to the evidence guilt is not proved, but 
should be careful of rhetoric. It is agreeable to find “‘ Miscarriages of Justice ”’ is the 
shortest chapter in the book and includes at least two acquittals. 

I discovered that Yakov Shapnoshnikov was in hospital and I went to visit him, but 
when I got there a fat, wry mouthed woman in spectacles and a white shawl, beneath 
which hung her red, boiled-looking ears, said dryly : ‘‘ He is dead,” and seeing I did 
not go away but stood silently in front of her, she lost her temper and screamed, “ Well ! 
what else!” I also got angry and said, “‘ You are a fool.” “ Nikolai,” she cried, “‘ send 
him away.” 

Nikolai was rubbing up some brass rods with a cloth. He made quacking noises and 
gave me a cut across the back with a rod, whereupon I took him in my arms, carried 
him into the street and sat him in a pool of water. He took this quietly and sat for 
several minutes without saying a word, gazing at me with wide-open eyes. Then he got 
up and said, “‘ Ekk, you dog.” 


It reads like a travesty by Mr. Stephen Leacock, but it is not—and such are the 
people who come and go through three hundred pages: Coelum non animam 
mutant. Whether in town, country or on the Volga they remain monotonously 
repulsive and smugly complacent : and there is not one of these dismal derelicts who 
is not quite prepared to set the whole world right at any and every opportunity. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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VERSE TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE CLASSICS 


THE CHOEPHOROE OF AESCHYLUS. Translated into English Verse by 
Gitpert Murray. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. ‘Translated by R.C. TREVELYAN. Univer- 
sity Press of Liverpool. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. A line-for-line Translation in the metre of the Original, 
by H. B. Correritt. With an Introduction by WALTER Lear, Litt.D. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. As arranged for performance in the original 
Greek at Cambridge ; translated by J. T. SHepparp, M.A. With an English 
Version of the Songs by the late A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Cambridge: Bowes 
AND Bowes. 25. 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. Translations and Imitations by A. L. Francis and 
H. F. Tatum. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


MARTIAL: THE TWELVE BOOKS OF EPIGRAMS. Translated into 
English Verse by J. A. Port and F. A. Wricut. Broadway Translations. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


HE great—and deserved—success of Professor Murray’s verse translations of 
Euripides, several of which are now in their twenty-fifth thousand, is due to three 
causes, of which the partial yet pronounced affinity of that dramatist to the modern 
age is one, but the least. Of all translations of Greek Tragedy Professor Murray’s 
alone resemble the originals in what is, after all, the most important resemblance, 
that of reading like an original. Yet the chief cause of their popularity is something 
beyond even that ; they are in the main stream of our poetical tradition ; they succeed 
not as translations at all, but as literature. It is sometimes said that Swinburne had 
no disciples. He had at least two, Lindsay Gordon and the choruses of Professor 
Murray. 
The bowers are discrowned and unladen 
Where Artemis lay on the lea 
And the love-dream of many a maiden 
Lost, in the losing of thee. (Hzppolytus) 


Whatever his occasional vagaries as a translator, our Professor of Greek has a true 
ear and a sweet and natural diction such as are utterly to seek in the works of the 
enormous majority of present-day professional poets, and he has happily applied the 
Swinburnian music to matter intrinsically (as a rule) far more various and circum- 
stantial than that of the maestro himself, with the result that he has even in these 
late times conveyed something like the authentic rapture to many for whom the author 


of Atalanta was little more than a name. In style and tone alike his work is in the 


direct tradition of the pre-Raphaelites and so ultimately of the Romantics. 
And shall not loveliness be loved for ever? (Hippolytus). 


As long, at any tate, as with the opening of Endymion. 
It was one thing, of course, to see great merits in that series of renderings from 
Euripides, but quite another to regard them as representative of the original. Yet 
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the Rossettis no less than he were the complex product, by action and reaction, of an 
Age of Sophists, and many a less apt medium than their elaborate and sensuous 
melodies might have been chosen for his ornate and charming lyrics. But with 
Aeschylus it is another matter. With all the deftness and the fancy that were to be 
expected of it, Professor Murray’s Choéphoroe is not, to my mind, and least in the 
dialogue, the English counterpart of the Greek ; and if I compel myself to determine 
why, I find myself suggesting, in one word, that it is too esthetic. Out of the strong 
.cometh forth sweet. He is prone to elicit, and even to invent, fresh images, which, 
however agreeable in themselves, distract the context. Thus the ‘‘ mounded tomb (or 
‘barrow’)”’ of line 5 becomes “this headland steep Of death,” in pursuance of which 
metaphor Orestes (who is standing upon it) is made to invoke his murdered father “ o’er 
the deep,” satisfying rhyme indeed, but puzzling the imagination. Or where Aeschylus 
unabashed writes the equivalent of Nor [shall] this dynastic stock extinct avail Thine 
altars on the morn of sacrifice, Professor Murray improves this into ‘‘ Blast this most 
royal oak, what shade shall cool Thine altars on the death-day of the Bull?” which 
however ingeniously (but still unnecessarily) bridging the gulf of mixed metaphor, 
introduces a pretty picture that is not merely irrelevant but inappropriate. With the 
same object, he is, I notice, always-careful to avoid being prosy ; and in that, no doubt, 
succeeds ; and yet I feel that a translator who should boldly ignore this precaution 
might succeed in something further, that is in producing original and powerful 
phrases, after the manner of our poet himself; as in fact did Walter Headlam, in 
that conscientious and rugged prose. Aeschylus demands a polysyllabic rendering ; 
Professor Murray dilutes all polysyllables ; thus his Nurse (for example) becomes too 
Galsworthian. He has to admit himself that her diction is “‘ on the whole ”’ tragic ; 
it is tragic through and through, and the fact needs no apology. Her quaint autarkes 
vanishes in ‘‘ The little belly takes its way ”’ ; say rather lord absolute is the paunch of 
babes ,and if the modern sniggers, let him. Bothverse and style are best in the choruses, 
several passages of which are particularly finely versed. 

When a man sets out to make a verse translation of a supreme poet, there is only 
one hope for him. He must concentrate upon turning it into the very best poetry he 
can write, thankful if even then he can produce something of independent value ; 
all stunts and side-issues he must leave utterly alone. I have been struck already by 
the peculiar lifelessness of Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s translating style ; and the explana- 
tion is not far to seek. He has set himself to render line for line, and, in the lyrics, to 
reproduce the original metres. Why not also, I wonder, to represent every word of the 
original by a word of the same number of syllables ? For that would be equally im- 
possible, and, if possible, equally pointless. No such aims should be pursued 
exclusively. Nevertheless—whether it be partly due to the transparent style of 
Sophocles—the Antigone appears to have survived this process rather better than 
have other works. The choruses indeed are, as here presented, like nothing on earth, 
merely something neither Greek nor English ; but the stark simplicity of the language 
produces, in those of the blank verse lines which happen to possess rhythm, an 
equable and agreeable effect ; unfortunately, however, Mr. Trevelyan—again, it 
seems clear, as the result of most carefully applied principles—has a regular proportion 
of merely crippled lines. And then there is Mr. Cotterill, who has transposed the 
Odyssey into English “‘ accentual ”’ hexameters, though the case against these was 
long ago convincingly put by W. J. Stone in the first edition of Bridges’ Milton’s 
Prosody. Mr. Cotterill rightly protests against the “‘ quantitative ” coarseness of 
previous efforts in this line, and his own hexameters are invariably smooth ; but the 
other objection to the English use of this metre, of which he does not seem to be 
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aware, is unfortunately one which tends to be emphasised by this very virtue. The 
better the hexameters, the more intolerable the monotony. And Mr. Cotterill’s 
diction, too, always careful to avoid the Scylla of affectation, is, I fear, not equally 
cautious as regards the Charybdis of the prosaic. 

When, however, a man sets out to make a verse translation of Aristophanes, I doubt 
if there is any hope for him at all. The lyrics indeed can be, and have been, rendered 
into verse which is equally enjoyable as such ; the reasons being, that their matter is 
itself poetical, and that the translator has all the resources of rhyme and of metrical 
ingenuity. But blank verse, dissociated, as in general it must be for the body of an 
Aristophanic comedy, from all richness or elevation of language, all inner harmony of 
sound, left with no higher prospect than—at the very best—to continue scanning, 
must rapidly become deadly wearisome. The iambic trimeter as practised by Aristo- 
phanes is in itself a feat, an endless one ; regarded simply as a metre, blank verse is 
nothing to it. Mr. Sheppard’s Birds is resourceful, certainly ; he conveys the fun 
largely through modern parallels, which is of course (within limits) a legitimate 
method, and which produces a work far neater and more readable than one that has 
recourse to footnotes. In his lyrics, too, and rhymed parts generally, there is often a 
Gilbertian happiness and tunefulness ; though the great parabasis is, as a whole, 
mishandled. I like “‘Oh my downy little browny” for line 676; though I like 
Kennedy’s ‘“‘ O my ownie, O my brownie ”’ just one degree better. But when it comes 
to the blank verse, which in Rogers, for example, can be put up with, because although 
of necessity somewhat thin it is generally equable and provides a colourless medium 
for the entertaining matter—here I feel Mr. Sheppard fails. His versification is often 
coarse or awkward, and even where that is tolerable, it is lost in the banality of his 
language ; or whatever be the reason, much of the verse has no true rhythm. 

It need not necessarily have been unfortunate for Messrs. Francis and Tatum that 
their verse translation of a large selection from Martial’s Epigrams should have 
appeared coincidentally with another and that a completer one, for some of Martial 
can be dispensed with, and their work is good. But it zs a little unfortunate for them 
that their rival happens to be the version of Messrs. Pott and Wright. The first- 
mentioned is the work of sound scholars, has the advantage of brief notes, and is 
sometimes, perhaps generally, the more literal ; it would be strange if it did not, as in 
(e.g.) I. xcvii or cii, succeed occasionally where the other fails. But Messrs. Pott and 
Wright are the cleverer ; they command a far larger variety of metrical devices— 
roundels, triolets, even the Fitzgerald stanza—and a livelier lot of rhymes ; they are 
smarter in bringing out the point. Anyone interested in Martial is strongly recom- 
mended to acquire both renderings. In IX. xcvii, such a challenge to a translator, I 
should not have thought that either Messrs. Francis and Tatum’s method or their 
climax could have been bettered, had I not turned to the new “‘ Broadway ” version. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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COLLECTING AND ANTIQUITIES 


aes POTTERY. By BERNARD RackHAM and Hersert READ. Ernest Benn. 
S. 


THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE. By Mrs. WitLoucusy Hopcson. Herbert 
Jenkins. 1 5s. 

THE OLD-WORLD HOUSE. By Hersert Cescrnsky. Two volumes. A. & C. 
Black. 3 tos. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF CHILDREN’S COSTUME FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS. By Percy Macquomw. The Medici Society. 15s. 


Ik is pleasant to find our native English earthenware receiving official recognition 
in such a handsome and finely illustrated volume as English Pottery, by the well- 
known authorities Messrs. Bernard Rackham and Herbert Read. English earthenware 
from the early Middle Ages down almost to the Georgian era, has too often been 
regarded with a half contemptuous toleration as being interesting perhaps as 
“Peasant Ware ”’ but not worthy of serious consideration along with the porcelain 
of later days, or the rich wares of Continental Europe. Of course there never was very 
much of it, chiefly because the vast majority of domestic vessels were made of wood, 
and the better ones of pewter, brass, or silver. Even as late as the reign of Charles II. 
wooden vessels were used in the King’s palace. I may quote, for instance, Sir William 
Dugdale, who, writing of the Inner Temple in 1680, says : 
Until the second year of QO. Eliz. reign, this Society did use to drinke in cups of Ashen- 
wood, such as are still used in the King’s Court but then those were laid aside and green 
earthen pots introduced, which have been ever since continued. 


But it seems by a letter in the Loseley MSS. that such earthen pots were not in common 
use, as the Society fetched white clay from Farnham Park, by permission of the 
Bishop of Winchester, and had the green pots specially made. 

The authors use the word “ potters ”’ to denote the makers of earthen vessels, as 
do all writers on English ceramics. It is perhaps too late now to give up the habit, 
but it seems almost a pity that we do not call them earth-potters, as in medieval 
times they called themselves. In those days the potter pure and simple had nothing 
to do with earthenware. He was a maker of metal-pots, even down to the end of the 
sixteenth century. More often than not the bell-founder called himself ollarius 
rather than campanarius, probably because his great three-legged pots, and small 
skillets were such an important feature of medieval domestic economy, that he was 
keenest on the pot-making part of his business. 

The book has 105 plates in black and white and ten in colour, illustrating some 
200 specimens, and gives a full account of the history of English pottery. In an 
admirable introduction the authors discuss ‘‘ the general aesthetic principles on 
which the work of the potter should be judged,” and claim with justice 

that the history of the craft no less than general principles of zsthetics as applied to the 

craft establish certain rules which if observed would have saved us from the avalanche 

of vulgarities that, since the close of the 18th century, has so obscured the real merits 


of the art of pottery. 


They insist overmuch perhaps on the importance of symmetry as a necessity of 
good technique ; for when one thinks of the medieval wares, or the slip-ware pieces 
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of Dr. Glaisher’s collection, one realises how often one may find that it was those 
with the least perfect symmetry that have given us the most delight. The good result 
has been achieved not so much by pains taking as by pleasure taking. In the laborious 
pursuit of perfect technique one may lose qualities much more precious ; and it may 
be quite a crude vessel, in which symmetry is lacking in the shape, and good drawing 
is absent from the decoration, which yet possess a charm, perhaps not consciously 
sought by the maker, that gives us the fullest and most lasting satisfaction. 

In some passages in the part dealing with the stoneware pottery figures made by 
John Dwight at the end of the seventeenth century, a suggestion that Grinling 
Gibbons, the famous decorator of St. Paul’s Cathedral, may have designed them, is 
very plausible and fascinating. 

Also the following paragraph interested me very much : 


The fine works in figure-modelling seem to have come to an end with the death of 
Dwight. We may point to a set of three statuettes about 15 in. high as having possibly 
been made by his followers at Fulham. They are of buff stoneware, coated with a 
cream-coloured tin enamel only, partially opaque, and although far below the Dwight 
figures in attainment are not altogether lacking in artistic feeling, reflecting the style 
of the reign of Queen Anne. Two, Spring and Winter, are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; the third, Autumn, belongs to Captain H. S. Reitlinger. We do not know of 
the existence of a Summer to complete the set. The Spring, a woman with a pot of 
flowers, is perhaps a reflection of the earlier lady in the guise of Flora, in the British 
Museum. 


A statuette of Summer which seems in all respects to correspond with the above 
description, has been in my possession for a number of years. ; 

The Quest of the Antique is a large and attractive-looking volume, printed in 
luxuriously big, leaded type, and illustrated with sixty-three pages of half-tone blocks 
and a frontispiece in colours. It deals, in a series of thirty-four unconnected articles, 
with a great variety of subjects, which range over a vast space of time, from Greek 
and Roman terra-cottas to mid-Victorian prints, and the late fifties. Many of the 
articles are very interesting, especially one about the doll’s house which was given by 
Queen Anne to the daughter of John Sharp, Archbishop of York, which still has nearly 
all its original furniture and household utensils in great detail, so that the whole has 
real historical interest. 

Mr. Cescinsky is a well-known writer on old furniture, but in The Old-World 
House, he has, according to the Preface, 


attempted to write a book which will be a useful guide to those who desire to furnish 
their houses with either originals or copies of English antique furniture. 


The book, however, treats of many other things, the decoration of rooms, plaster 
cornices, wood picture-rails, doors and skirtings, baths and bath-rooms (even to the 
floors and taps) carpets and various other floor-coverings. The author has a singular 
habit of using words without much regard to their meaning. On page 5, for instance, 
discussing “ the bursting of the South Sea Bubble,” he says “‘ the money disappeared 
into thin air. A considerable amount was afterwards re-incarnated, and found its way 
into the building and furnishing of Houghton Hall.” Money can work miracles we 
know ; but “‘ re-incarnated ”’ ! 

It is evident that Mr. Cescinsky has written a long book because he had not time 
to write a short one. On page 14 he says with reference to the Victorian era “‘ cleanli- 
ness was a dubious virtue not quite compatible with strict respectability.” On page 
46 “ even at the close of the eighteenth century the wash-stand or washing table was 
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a non-existent article. . . . We know that the bath was unheard of until almost a 
century later. Can it be that our Georgian ancestors never washed ? I am afraid it is 
too true. They powdered and the gentler, but by no means cleaner, sex rouged, and 
that sufficed, it seems.”’ On page 92 “‘ Cleanliness did not rank as a virtue, but rather 
as an eccentricity, even as late as the end of the Georgian period. Baths were unknown 
and washing facilities on the homeopathic scale.” 

Even if these statements were true there would have been no need to repeat them 
so often. The two volumes contain, however, a great amount of valuable information, 
and quantities of excellent photographic illustrations of much interest to the student 
and collector. 

The late Mr. Percy Macquoid was our greatest authority on the history of old 
costume. He has written a short historical note to this charming book on Four Hundred 
Years of Children’s Costume, and a short description to every one of the thirty-four 
beautiful colour reproductions which have been selected from the works of the Great 
Masters of painting, from 1430 to the early part of the nineteenth century. The 
volume is a delightful one, and of great esthetic and historical interest. 


OLIVER BAKER 
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EDUCATION 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR ALL. By Cuartotre M. Mason. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER. By W. CampseLt Brown. Selwyn 
., and Blount. 3s. 6d. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
By Grace H. Bracken. With a Chapter on the Teaching of French in French 
Schools by MADEMOISELLE BERGERON, and an Introduction by GEORGE SAMPSON. 
University of London Press. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


vy WO voices are there,’ as a late member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
did not fail to remark, and later had the remark turned against him by a King’s 

man. Without admitting the duality of utterance as a general truth, we can at least 
agree that in education there are two voices with a vengeance. One is the voice of 
those who profess and call themselves educationists, the other the voice of those who 
make our laws, and give (at length) their reasons for the same. Both kinds of utter- 
ance should be chronicled for the edification of our posterity. 

In the House of Commons recently, Sir Alfred Butt, a gentleman not unassociated 
with places of amusement, 

asked whether instruction in the addressing of letters, the use of the Post Office Direc- 

tory, the use of the telephone, the giving of change, and other simple duties of business 

life, is given in elementary schools in London and other large towns. (New School- 

master, March, 1925). 


You see? We need not discuss whether instruction in these activities should or 
should not be given ; the important fact is the spirit behind the demand. Sir Alfred 
Butt demands that the instruction given to children shall be good for him, whether 
it is good for them being unimportant. In short, he demands that elementary educa- 
tion, that is, education up to the age of fourteen, shall be directed towards the making 
of office boys. 

Now the “ simple duties of business life ’’ must be learned in business, and cannot 
be learned anywhere else. Likewise the simple duties of a plumber’s life must be 
learned in a plumber’s shop, and cannot be learned anywhere else. We must be very 
sharp with the people who think that the early stages of schooling should, or can, 
be used for the production of premature clerks and mechanics. People like Sir Alfred 
Butt are usually very hard on the skilled workers because they appear unwilling to 
take apprentices. Sir Alfred Butt is equally unwilling. He wants other people to do 
the troublesome part of the job for him, and present him with the finished article. 
The employers, like the unemployed, are unwilling to work—if they can get com- 
fortably out of it. 

_ Teachers themselves are liable to Sir Alfred Butt’s complaint. If they specialise 
in some school “ subject,” as Sir Alfred Butt specialises in business, they expect to 
find pupils fully prepared for them in the art of note-taking, or reading, or observing, 
or calculating, and they grumble bitterly when they have to contribute their own part 
to the general apprenticeship. You can almost hear them saying, “‘ Have these boys 
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been given instruction in the simple duties of scientific life?” (Any other “ —ic ” 
can be substituted according to taste.) 

One other legislative utterance needs nothing but bare reference. Discussion would 
spoil its perfection. The gravest evil in England at the moment is unemployment. 
But, terrible as the evil is, we need not despair. The cause and cure have been dis- 
covered by a Noble Lord. On March 18, 1925 (one should be exact about these great 
occasions) Lord Banbury declared in the House of Lords that the cause of unem- 
ployment was the bad education given to children in the elementary schools. An 
ordinary person might therefore suppose that the remedy is to give them a better one. 
He would be wrong. Lord Banbury’s solution is to shorten school life. Let the chil- 
dren be taught a trade at school (he says), and let them leave earlier to practise it. 
Then there would be no more unemployment. We gather that the little fellows cry 
to go to work, and that the mines and factories cry for little children to come in and be 
happy, as in the good old times. But courage, Lord Banbury ! Don’t be afraid of 
humanitarians. Let us do the thing thoroughly. Let us be true to the ideals of 
‘“ Merrie England.” Let us abolish all the Factory Acts and the Education Acts, and 
let the Cry of the Children be heard again in the land ! 

It is a descent to come from the financial heights of Lord Banbury to the mere ideals 
of the late Charlotte Mason. Miss Mason was a remarkable woman who did much to 
raise the standard of daily practical education. She insisted on the doctrine enunciated 
earlier by Anatole France in a delightful paragraph, that it is only by liking what we 
do that we ever really learn anything. Miss Mason went further. She organised 
liking into a system and adapted it to the daily life of the class room. The spirit of 
her work was entirely beneficent, and it came like a breeze from the hills into the 
stuffy elementary schools. She taught the Code-bound teachers how even ele- 
mentary education might be liberalised. Our moneyed classes talk indignantly of 
“class hatred ” and “‘ class war ”’ as something devised by wicked trades unionists. 
They are wrong. The class war is begun in the class rooms of the elementary schools, 
and it is begun by the moneyed classes themselves. From the elementary schools our 
tradesmen have sedulously tried to banish everything that makes for grace, beauty, 
joy, and personal dignity. By tradesmen I mean persons engaged in trade, whether 
they are peers who sell money or newspapers or beer, or local fishmongers and 
grocers calling themselves ‘‘ The Little Peddlington Chamber of Commerce.” The 
children who have been defrauded of the humanising and civilising influences of 
education naturally grow into the men who want to destroy the defrauders. Foulon, 
who told the people to eat grass, had grass stuffed into his dead mouth ; and yet our 
Foulons learn nothing. 

Miss Mason saw that education is an atmosphere, a discipline, and a form of 
living, and she strove to make this the basis of school work. How she worked it out 
as a practical scheme is of professional rather than of general interest, and need not 
be discussed here. This, her last volume, contains matter that could be disputed, 
and even confuted ; but we should take it for the good it contains. The danger at 
the moment is that enthusiastic disciples are threatening to turn Miss Mason into a 
Mrs. Baker Eddy. 

Mr. Campbell Brown’s book approaches the problems of humane education from 
a different angle. He looks towards the day after to-morrow and shapes his course 
for things that are (presumably) to come. His book gives both his faith and his 
practice, and takes us into physiology as well as psychology before proceeding to school 

work. Like other teachers of the newer type, he not merely believes, but acts on the 
belief, that the main function of school is not to teach children something called 
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“ knowledge}” (whatever that may be), but to teach them how to learn and how,to go 
on learning. He abandons the once accepted “ pyramidal ” system represented by the 
older Codes—the system that gave the boy of seven and the boy of fourteen just the 
same “‘ subjects ” to learn, with a difference of scale as the only distinction—and 
considers rather what are the most appropriate occupations for the different stages of 
life. Mr. Campbell Brown wants more individual work, more self-tuition, and above 
all, he wants more freedom from bureaucratic control. ‘These are all excellent 
aspirations ; but we might observe that teachers, even at this bureaucratic moment, 
have a great deal of liberty which some of them do not use. Mr. Campbell Brown’s 
book is excellent because, though it looks afar, it is eminently applicable to “ such a 
being as man in such a world as the present.”” It contains an admirable chapter on the 
working of “ self-government’ among the young ladies of the Downs School, 
Brighton. 

Miss Grace Bracken’s volume is a manual of practice written by a teacher to whom 
literature is an emotional reality and language a great art of expression. The range of 
her book is deliberately narrowed to her own first-hand experience ; but that is sheer 
gain, and there can be few teachers to whom her counsel and encouragement will not 
come as a boon, if not a blessing. Miss Bracken discusses the choice of books for 
reading, the manner of treating them in school, the importance of speech and writing, 
the function of words, and so forth, all in a practical way that is at the same time the 
way of humane education. Almost the only fault to be found with her is her un- 
shaken, and apparently unshakeable, amiability. As we are constantly being urged to 
learn from France, Miss Bracken adds a long chapter by Mademoiselle Bergeron on 
the teaching of French in French schools. 

I have dragged in Dr. Schweitzer’s charming little autobiographical sketch because, 
though not a book about education, it tells us much about the author’s upbringing. 
As the son of an Alsatian pastor he was, so to speak, a little aristocrat in the village 
school—better fed, better clothed, and better housed than the poor children among 
whom he sat. Looking back at early days from his later eminence, he is moved to 
say this : . 

All my life I have been glad that I began in the village school. It was a good thing for 
me that in the process of learning I had to measure myself with the village boys, and 
thus make it quite clear to myself that they had at least as much in their heads as I had 
in mine. I was never a victim of the ignorance which afflicts so many of the boys who 
go straight to a Gymnasium, and there tell each other that the children of the educated 
classes have more in them than the lads who go to school in darned stockings and 
wooden clogs. Even to-day if I meet any of my old schoolfellows in the village or on a 

_ farm, I at once remember vividly the points in which I did not reach their level. . . . 


Even to-day they still stand in my mind for the subjects in which they were at that time 
superior to me. 


The passage, simple as it is, is worth serious thought. Here in England we seem 
wedded to the school system that can do nothing but create ill-feeling between the 
rich and the poor. Why should we not work towards a system which, though 
accepting social differences, tends to mitigate social antagonisms ? There can be no — 

class war ” between those who were “ boys together.” When we get something of 


this better spirit into our educational system, the “‘ two voices ” may become a little 
less discordant. ; 


NICHOLAS UDALL 


